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ONLY THOSE THUNDERBOLTS (“ore Sow tow sale 


needs pictures for the big 

COULD HAVE SAVED OUR BACON THIS MORNING! | “blitz” they're planning... 
The C.O. told us to get’em 

...and he don't mean maybe... It was another job of sweating it out, and brothers did we sweat... 
the flak looked like a solid wall and about the time we managed to sneak through and get a couple 
of swell takes, things began to happen... A flock of those one-o-nines that Heinie’s been saving, took 
us on as their personal meat. ..my port number two quit cold...starboard number one started 
smoking...our navigator copped a packet, the intercom went...then, just as I was begining to won- 
der what a shor‘nuff pair o’ wings would feel like, assorted hell broke out among Schickelgruber’s 
spiteful lads...One burst into flame off my port wing, a gent making a head-on run disintegrated 
and by the time I limped around and headed for home, two more Jerrys were spinning down and 
the rest of the visiting firemer hightailed away from there... Believe me, chums, I was between a 
gulp and a prayer when two *P47's, who’d apparently been the total rescue squad, lined up over 


our tail, proceeded to wet nurse us home, and, as 

though it were just another routine chore, flipped SCOCASINTIS FREE £66 Cs ee \ nas 
: DEMONSTRATE THE UNMATCHABLE \‘ 

PERFORMANCE OF THE “THUNDERBOLT™ \ 
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around and went calmly back to the wars. 
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Greater Pay-Loads with Fill-in Freight 
Greater still with Cyclones 


Hotel rooms vacant overnight, 


empty seats in the orchestra, or a 


plane in flight with unfilled pas- 


senger or cargo space, all these 
represent revenue lost forever. The 
same holds true of any space sold 
by the hour or mile: anything less 
than capacity is a sales opportunity 
permanently lost. 

In the air transport feld, fill-in 
freight to build up full pavloads 
is one way of getting capacity use 
on every flight. A constant stock- 
pile of such freight, moving at 
preferential rates, fills the balance 


WRIGHT POWERS THE 





TONNAGE OF 


of weight and space capacity after 
loading passengers, mail and air 
express. Such rates gradually at- 
tract more and more commodities 
to air travel. The net results: full 





payloads and increased revenue on 
every flight. 

To such flight operations, Wright 
Cyclones contribute an extra bonus 
in payload, due to their lower 
weight ratio and low fuel consump- 
tion. In addition, their ease of 
maintenance adds to the reasons 
why these dependable sources of 


power pay their way. 


THE AIR 


Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—-MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


WRIGHT 


Aircraft Engines 
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Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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Am AssociaTES—an official distributor of 


Government Exeess 


aireraft hardware & parts, special accessories 








EXPERIENCED suppliers to the aircraft industry, with complete 
warehousing and distributing facilities at four centrally located points 

. Air Associates is privileged to serve as an agent in the important 
task of expediting Uncle Sam’s program to —(1) eliminate additional 
production of itemis now stored in quantity in aircraft factories — 
(2) reduce these excess stock piles — (3) redistribute the excess in an 
orderly way, at lowest prevailing prices of comparable new production 
material! Available stocks include all AN standard hardware parts, all 
types of AN fittings, and all Standard and many special aircraft com- 
ponents. Items are new, unused, certified by government inspectors as 





‘aircraft quality’’...do not require subsequent inspections of any kind. 
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IN THE BEST TRADITION 


N line with the editorial ap 

ale we published last month 

on the subject oT state responsibilities 
in aviation and the pressing need for 
legisla 


uniformity in stat iviation 


] - 
tion, the recent experience of a pro 


North Caro 
ight on the 


gressive Southern state, 
] 
i 


lina, sheds additional 


timely subject und points the way to 
in intelligent solution to the problem 
for those states which find themselves 
without an official aviation body or 
idequat« iviation legislation tor the 
sound development rf 1eronautics 
within Stat« borders 


It was during 1943 that the North 


Carolina Genera Assembly directed 
the Governor to appoint a commission 
of five members to study aviation 


within the state and to report its find 
ings and recommendations to the Gov 
ernor, Wwno in turn would transmit 
them to the 1945 session of the statc 
legislative body The commission was 
duly appointed, held ten public hear 
ings at various points ove! the state 
during 1943 and 1944 and completed 
its mussion late last yea Its recom 
mendations have just been published. 

In addition to the public hearings 
in which all interested parties were 
given the opportunity to be heard and 
questioned by the commission, eX 
haustive studies were made of stat 
iviation le gislation ind commissions in 
general, the realm and effectiveness of 
pending Federal 


Federal iuthority 


iVviation legislation, taxation, the adc 
quacy of airports, airways and other 
veronautical facilities within the state 
of North Carolina 

Specifically, the commission recom 
mended the appointment of a perma 
nent, non-paid, advisory commission 
on aeronautics which would be em 
powered (a) to promote and encourage 
veronautics in North Carolina; (b) to 
receive Federal grants, and disburse th« 


Sar to the State § subdivisions, ind 


to co-operate with the Federal govern 
, , 

ment in the furtheranc of aviation; 

4 to tudy wronautlics with 1 view 


ot keeping North Carolina in the fors 
front of aviation 

The recommendations also included 
suggestions that CAA standards for 
uirport zoning be adopted, that clear 
authority be granted subdivisions of 
the state government to exercise the 
right of eminent domain for condemn 
landing 


ing land for urports ind 


Strips and for the removal ind relo 


6 


cation of hazards to airport approaches 
Chey went on record for state support 
of a national airport program and for 
the extension of aviation education in 
the public schools. 

Citing the now famous Northwest 
Airlines case in which the U. S. Su 
preme Court last year held that the 
State of 
personal property tax on all airplanes 


Minnesota could impose its 


owned by the airline, the Carolina 
commission had this to say: 

‘It seems that it would be highly 
confusing, and just as unfair as in the 
ibove cited (Northwest) case, for 
each state to regulate its own rates, 
taxation, safety requirements, etc. We 
ire of the opinion that the best thing 
North Carolina can do for aviation at 
this time 18 not to idd to this con 
fusion.” 

And in regard to duplicative safety 
regulations, this observation is partic 
ularly revealing: 


‘Without 


questioned by or appearing before this 


exception every person 
commission was of the opinion that 
the present rules and regulations of th: 
Civil 
gard to licensing ot 


safety 


Aeronautics Authority with re 
planes, pilots, 
requirements, trafhe and air 
port specifications are adequate and 
sufhcient. We do not believe that it 
would be wise for this state to add to 
the confusion already existing by at 
tempting to supervise or enforce any 


regulations of this kind.” 


ONE DOWN, 


ROM time immemorial avia- 
tion has been constantly 
cursed with the unfortunate practice 
of getting certain regulations on the 
books under emergency conditions and 
then suffering under them long after 
the original cause for imposition has 
been eliminated. It is encouraging 
therefore to learn that section 60.95 
of the Civil Air Regulations will be 
modified immediately, warving the re- 
quirements for maintaining guards at 
designated airports and rendering air 
planes inoperative when guards aren't 
provided. In addition the restriction 
that airplanes land only at officially 
designated landing areas has _ been 
lifted. 
tion is required only of airfields where 


based An 


From now on official designa- 


planes are permanently 


The non-paid commission 
mended by the North Carolina ad- 
visory group can be supported on a 
very nominal appropriation for ex- 
penses only and will eliminate the ne- 
cessity of levying a special tax. Like- 
wise such a commission will give the 
state an official body that can qualify 
under bills pending in Congress to 
receive and disburse Federal funds ear- 
marked for aviation development. 

From all appearances North Caro- 
lina’s proposal for shouldering stat 
responsibilities in aviation has all the 
virtues and none of the vices of most 
state bodies charged with aviation 
matters. Above all, it will establish 
an inexpensive, modest and practical 
piece of machinery that can work for 
the intelligent growth of 
within the state and at the same time 


recom- 


aviation 


quickly adapt itself and its decisions 
to the ever-changing and unpredict- 
able course of aviation in the years 
to come. If, as and when aviation 
within the state requires a full-time, 
tax supported 
elaborate staff, the commission can 
create such an establishment. 

We salute the 
commission of North Carolina in its 
wisdom and confidently hope the Gen- 
eral Assembly will adopt the recom- 
mendations. If this 


commission with an 


aviation advisory 


comes about, 
North Carolina will be living up to 
the best traditions of her sacred soil 
at Kitty Hawk, where the brothers 
Wright solved the mystery of powered 
flight over forty years ago. 


ONE TO GO 


owner can now apply to the CAA for 
permission to land his ship on non- 
designated landing areas. 

This is extremely good news. No 
one complains about the Interdepart- 
mental Air Trafhc Control Board re 
taining the power of designating land 
ing areas, provided the control is lim 
ited to the approval or denial of ap- 
purely on the basis of 
whether the new facility will inter 
fere with military trafic. Removal 
of all other restrictions will have a 
beneficial psychological effect on the 
establishment of new landing facili- 
ties, which in turn means more civil- 
ian flying activity. 

Another rather a 
hangover from the early days of war 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Little wonder that Boeing, famous 
for advanced engineering, selected 
ADEL’s Solenoid 4-way Pneumatic 
Valve (No. 13381) for opening and 
closing the Boeing B-29’s huge twin 
bomb bay doors. Their tests showed 
that electrical operation required 20 seconds 
for opening while the ADEL air valves (oper- 
ated by compression and tiny air bottles 
did the job in 65/100th of a second; sim- 
ilarly, closing which required 30 seconds 
is now done in 1.4 seconds! Add to this 


speed the fact that the new system affords 


weight savings of nearly 200 pounds 
plus reduced vulnerability due to 
solenoid operation without long 
bulky cables, and you'll see why 
other aircraft manufacturers are 
following suit. For complete infor- 
mation see nearest office. Over 500,000 
ADEL hydraulic units comprising 300 types 
and sizes now serving aircraft, armament, 
transportation and marine industries. Known 
everywhere for Standardization, Design Sim- 
plicity and DEPENDABILITY. 
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ECTRUNIG DE-CER TIMER 


FOR USE IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
ECLIPSE ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED 
MANIFOLD DE-ICER SYSTEM 


Flexibility of De-Icer Control . 
VERY LIGHT ICING CONDITIONS — 
LIGHT TO MODERATE ICING CONDITIONS— 
SEVERE ICING CONDITIONS -- 


HIGH ALTITUDE— 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY 
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APPLICATION 


To effect complete ice removal by the 
De-Icer method, accretion of ice must be 
permitted to develop a_ tensile strength 
sufficient to overcome adhesion between ice 
and inflated boot. Accordingly, for effective 
ice removal, the De-Icer system must be 
controlled for both rate of accretion and 
texture of ice formation. The Eclipse Elec- 
tronic De-Icer Control successfully accom- 
plishes this. 


The Electronic Timer is designed for use in 
conjunction with the Manifold-Solenoid 
De-Icer System, to open the boot inflating 
valves automatically, in the proper sequence, 
and for the effective time intervals. 


PERFORMANCE 


The Eclipse Electronic De-Icer Timer pro- 
vides automatic or manual remote electrical 
control of De-Icer boot operation. 
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SYMMETRICALLY LOCATED 
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TO CONTROL THE BOOT VALVES AUTOMATICALLY IN PROPER 
SEQUENCE AND FOR THE PROPER TIME INTERVALS 


The Electronic Timer incorporates a means 
of controlling frequency and duration of 
De-lcer operating cycles to suit any type 
ind rate of ice formation. 


This flexibility of control is provided in 
four different variations—“single cycle,” 
‘60 second dwell,” ‘0 seconds dwell” and 
*50% increase.” 


Purely as a safety fall-back, a row of 
auxiliary hand-operated switches are pro- 
vided to operate the valves directly. This 
switch control permits manual operation 
of De-Icer cells as required. 


DESIGN 
In the Eclipse Manifold-Solenoid De-Icer 


System, single span-wise suction and pres- 
sure manifolds provide a simplified, light- 
weight installation with negligible line 


k SSCS. 


Although primarily designed for new air- 
craft, any manifold solenoid De-Icer Sys- 
tem now using the Eclipse Mechanical 
Timer can be inexpensively and quickly 
converted to the Electronic De-Icer ‘Timer 
and the mechanical timer eliminated, by 
merely changing the AN connector on the 
existing cable. 


Laboratory tests under room, cold, sea 
level and altitude conditions show that the 
Electronic De-Icer Timer will function, 
without adjustment, for more than 1,000 


hours of icing time. 


The Electronic De-Icer Timer can be wall 
or flush panel mounted. It is so designed 
that it may be opened for inspection from 
the front while in operation, or for com- 
plete removal from the case. Compact 
design, the unit measures 87%" long. 6," 
high, 334” deep and weighs 6.5 Ibs. 


“ECLIPSE” AND “BENDIX” ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


VIATION ACCESSORIES 
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. ++ @ postwar national income which will assure 


the dignity of productive jobs for all! 







Experts have estimated that to main- 
tain our economy and assure full employment 









our nation must continue an annual national 
income of at least “~~ billion dollars. To ac- 
complish this the U.S. must successfully develop 
the full potential of its domestic and interna- 
tional commerce. Trade must be implemented 
by effective transportation. 

To assist in the stimulation of com- 
merce, Braniff Airways, Inc.,and Aerovias Bran- 
iff, S. A. propose a coordinated plan of air serv- 
ice for the Americas. The routes planned would 
help to provide needed transportation among 
the principal productive areas and their mar- 
kets in this hemisphere. 
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7 
war has focused attention on the ideal training ground... 


the beautiful rolling plains converted to airports . . . the fine 
climate attuned by nature to aviation development. In Texas 
are located more flying fields than in any other state; here 
are some of the world’s leading aircraft manufacturers, con- 


tractors, service suppliers, and designers. 


In this world center of aviation today, thousands of men are 
trained for the air from allied nations... Russia, China, 
France, Canada, England, Australia, and our neighbors a<ross 
the border in Latin-America. Other thousands are construct- 
ing planes and components; others are guarding our co 


line. And out of this clear, invigorating atmospher 
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Over all the World today... Texas is in the Air! This men with new vision to lead the coming era of flight all over 


the globe. 


Keep your eyes on Texas and the developments in post-war 
aviation that will come from the Lone Star State. It is only 
natural that the great improvements yet to come in aviation 
will center in Texas. In the Southern Aircraft plant at Gar- 
land, Texas, workers are still speeding Victory through pro- 
duction. But soon, they hope to build a new era of world 


progress through aircraft improvements. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


1 from page 6 


mobilization, might well be wiped oft 


the books There 


s,s no good reason 
why the pre-war service of regular 


CAA veathe 


cannot be reinstated. Weather infor 


broadcast sequences 


1 


nation has been off the restricted list 


for | yrs time Many newspapers 


AIR FORCE LEAGUE 


ULI support of the public 
should be viven to the new 
Air Force League, organized last month 


DY business ind industrial leaders 


eaded by Charles E. Wilson, president 


General Electric (¢ ompany. It is 
national civilian organization dedi 
ited to work tor permanently strong 

ind efhcient United States ai powel! 
Americans generally realize that au 


force now determines victory or de 


feat in wat But not enough Amer 
cans recowrniZze the contribution it can 
make to peace That 1s where the 


new League will find its greatest chal 


enge—to arouse public awareness and 
interest in behalf of strong peacetim« 
ir forces for the United States 

Not an issue of this magazine goes 
to press without some mention of al 
most incredible new developments in 
aviation. Not all such developments 
are robot aircraft or jet engines or 
rockets some ire mere accessories 
and small gadgets. But nearly all of 
them contribut« to the same goal 
ncreased dependability for aeronautical 


equipment The Lie perfection that 


will insure efficient, fast and reliabk 


urcraft and air service in peace leads 
to more effective, more deadly weap 
ons of wal Today, under wartime 
pressure, years of progress in aeronau 
cal development are being compressed 
nto weeks and months. Much of it 
necessarily of secret nature, becausc 
“ the nation welfare ind security 
| pend on such d velopment 
If the aeronautical laboratories and 
proving grounds here and in the en 
my homeland were opened tor 
public appraisal, th vorld would have 
ius to shudder o ts potential to 
vage war in the au But the public 
does not have that pl vile ge and never 
will | he newest ind most de idly 


weapons being prepared now will b« 


troduc ed in iction without public 
preview they function best when 
least expected We can only vo by 


what has already been employed and 
by the guarded warnings of our own 
1eronautical and military leaders 
Here’s what General H. H. Arnold, 
commander of the Army Air Forces, 
has said: “In the realm of national 


security it is certain that the impact 
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publish daily weather maps and all of 
them are now printing local and re 
gional weather forecasts Unfor 
tunately the airman needs more spe 
cific information than that contained 
in these sources ind there is no sub 
stitute for the pre-Pearl Harbor px 
riodic broadcasts of up-to the-minute 
weather information from the CAA 


urways radio transmitters 


FILLS VITAL NEED 


of air power has so altered military 
concepts that never again shall we 
have the opportunity to prepare for 
defense against aggression which was 
vouchsafed us since 1940. In the 
years to come our first line of defense 
can only be in the air. From now on 
our security must rest, above all, upon 
continuing preeminence in the air, and 
ilertness to the revolutionary devel 
opments necessary to that preeminence 
In the realm of world peace no one 
can doubt that our preeminence in the 
ur can and must be a major force in 
the maintenance of those understand 
ing relations between the nations of 
our world, preservation ot which must 
be our greatest ambition 
iviation’s 


Because influenc« on 


peace is so far-reaching, so demanding 
the time has come for widespread pub- 
lic awakening to its potential. That 
is why a civilian organization dedi- 
cated to military aviation’s advance- 
ment is vitally necessary. “In my 
view and the view of the Army Air 
Forces,”” General Arnold has told Mr. 
Wilson, “there is no work more im- 
portant to the future welfare and 
security of the country, and to the 
peace of the world, than the creation 
of public-spirited, disinterested, patri 
ouc Americans of an organization 
dedicated to the purposes which you 
have outlined.’ 

The pattern for American prepared 
ness in the air is clear. We must 
have a strong emphasis on develop 
mental and research work, and on 
every other aspect of military and 
civilian aviation necessary for our 
protection against enemies who al- 
ready have begun using robot bombs 
ind rocket aircraft against which de- 
tensive interception is virtually value- 
less. Adequate air preparedness has 
never been attained by passive interest 
and complacency. It will require vig- 
orous public support, and that support 
can be marshalled through the civilian 
organization now being established by 


the new Air Force League. 


LAFE PARKS DOES ITZAGAIN 


URING the five days pre 

ceding the National Avia 
tion Trades Association annual con 
vention in St. Louis last month, Oliver 
L. Parks, president of the air colleg: 
that bears his name, generously pro 
vided free of charge a short but in 
tensive course in basic aviation sub 
jects, together with dual instruction 
on the school’s Ercoupe, to a host of 
nationally-known journalists includ 
ing magazine editors, work-a-day 
news reporters and professional avia 
tion writers. Through the medium of 
this unique facility, Lafe Parks has 
done aviation a magnificent servicy 
that will produce priceless benefits for 
many years to come. His generosity 
s eclipsed only by his vision in making 
such a course available to a group of 
writers from whose pens will flow 
1uthoritative and enlightened aviation 
copy that millions of Americans will 
read, and most important of all, bs 


retre shing Copy 


influenced by new, | 


that comes only from intimate know] 
edge of a specihc subject 

After talking to some of the writers 
who accepted Parks’ generosity wi 
were deeply impressed with th 
thought, “What if every flying school 


in the nation would provide i similat 





short course with a little flight train 
ing to his local newspaper reporter or 
editor?” The profit to aviation would 
be incalculable. The interest in and 
improvement ot iviation writing 
would be evident immediately. W< 
can’t think of any investment in avia 
tion that can pay higher immediate 
dividends than the indoctrination of 
writers in basic aviation subjects un 
less it is in the field of school teachers 

Arnold Nicholson, managing ed 
itor of Country Gentleman, summed 
up the general opinion of the writers 
who took the Parks course in his com 
ment: “On December first I scoffed at 
the idea that I could ever fly a plane 
solo. Now, on December fifth, I can 
say that I have. After the very thor 
ough ground school course at Parks, 
| can say that I know something about 
what makes aviation a reality for the 
iverage Mr. America Aviation is 
not a subject of tomorrow It’s ripe 
ind ready today!” 

Lafe Parks has done it again. With 
characteristic vision and calculating 
realism he has established another 
mark for others to shoot at, not in 
hopes for any personal gain but rather 
for the total good of the flying game 
Why not try it in your own home 


town? You can’t lose! * * * 
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As part of a $25,000,000 domestic and 
international expansion program that will 
multiply its mileage by five times in a 
three year period and by approximately 
ten times in five years—Eastern Air Lines 
is adding the Curtiss Commando, world’s 
largest and fastest twin-engined transport, 
to its Great Silver Fleet 

This selection was the result of Eastern’s 
two vears. experience, operating a fleet of 
Commandos for At Transport Command 
on regular schedule. Under ATC direction. 
kastern Air Lines pilots Hew Commandos 
nore than ten million miles, largely OoOVvel 


water to South America and Africa. 
Originally developed by ¢ urtiss-W right 


in cooperation with airline engineers as a 








N ‘ 
oe COUNTS ON © wn iss _ en 
FOR MORE FREQUENT AND FASTER SERVICE 


commercial transport, the Commando with 
its powe rful 18 evlinder Wright Cyclone 
Engines, meets a definite demand for larger 
payload, greater reliability and reduced 
operating costs on flights up to 700 miles 
in length—a range that covers over 90% 
of all domestic air travel. Look to the Sky. 
{merical Curtiss-Wright ¢ orporation, Air 
plane Division, Buffalo, New York. 
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Grumman Hellcats—U. S. Navy Spearhead 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEPRING CORPORATION, Bethpage. L. 1. N.Y. 

















The greatest enjoyment and bene- 
fit in owning a plane lies in going 
somewhere! If lack of proper in- 
struments—reliable instruments— 
keeps you cooped up in the v icinity 
of your airport, you’re missing 
most of the things you own a plane 
for! An adequate set of instruments 


for cross-country flying — and, 


KOLLSMAN 
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incidentally, to take you through 
low-visibility areas—is a small in- 
vestment compared with the added 
usefulness they give your plane. 

7 ry + 


Write today for “Facts About Kolls- § 
man Instruments” and what they con- f 
tribute to the safety, enjoyment and 
utilitv-of flight. Kollsman Instrument 
80-08 


1th Avenue, Elmhurst, New York. 


KOLLSMAN 
Division, Square D Company, 


“Kollsman” is the standard of accuracy 
on the airlines of the nation! 


This is the Kollsman Sensitive Altim- 
eter with which most of the nation’s 
airliners are equipped and 
which they depend for safe flying pro- 
cedures, The Kollsman Instruments 
you'll buy for your own plane will be 
just as dependable. 


upon 
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PRODUCT OF 








SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE 


CALIFORNIA 











CECO ENGINEERING AT WORK IN WAR AND PEACE 





PENNIES PROTECT MILLIONS 


Protek-Plugs -- the Modern Moisture Removal Method 


It began with aircraft engines. Once, it took many hours to remove the grease that 
was necessary to protect the cylinders of engines in transit. 

Today, Protek-Plugs are removed from the spark plug openings, the spark plugs 
are installed, and in minutes, the engine is ready for service. 

Protek-Plugs are hollow, transparent plastic containers, filled with Silica-gel, a 
material practically chemically inert, with a tremendous capacity for water. They 
remove corrosion-producing moisture from the cylinder walls by adsorption. When 
the Silica-gel approaches saturation, the plugs signal “Danger” as their color 
changes gradually from bright blue through violet to pink. The spent plug is then 


replaced with a fresh Protek-Plug. 





Protek-Plugs are at work today by tens of thousands, not only in aircraft engines, 
but in delicate mechanisms of all kinds. There is ample proof of their value from 
~ CARBURETORS 
every battle front. Costing pennies, they guard vital war equipment worth millions. 

Tomorrow, this war-born product will protect more than the engines of aircraft FUEL PUMPS 
in transit and in storage. It will find dozens of other jobs guarding the commerce 


PROTEK-PLUGS 


of peace from moisture damage. Write for our illustrated booklet on Protek-Plugs. 


RIDEN, 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION éonweertin' os. 
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By Major Al Welléamé, auias, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Hey! Wait a minute! 


Ac the ra 
there'll soon be more Perch Pilots than there are in the Services! We're going to 


you're sending in Little Known Facts About Well Known Planes. 


ommuission a whole squadron of you fellas this month—but we warn you 


from now on it’s going to be a lot tougher 


From now on, your Little Known Fact is going to have to be really Aor to get 


you a commission as a Perch Pilot (bottom rung 


It'll have to be so interesting 


and unusual that we gasp for at least two days. If they're that good, you can still 


become a Perch Pilot 


br) by sending them to the above address. And you can 


sull get a promotion to Senior Pilot by sending five good-enough-to-print “Facts.” 


L.K.F.A.W.K.P. Dept. 


he fast 


The Mosq uto is one of ¢t 
Medi Be bers who could fly on 
one engine That's what he said! 


Pierre-Andre Rol 


vitaille, Quebec, Can 


‘*The largest airplane ever to fly from 
Europe to America was the German 
Dornier DO-X. But it had American 
engines (P&W) and an American pi- 
lot!’ Maynard Penick, Laredo, Texas. 


The Alchlor Process is an additional 
reining step Ww ch removes additional! 
carbor iking at sludge- forming 


Gulfpride! 


I1rocarbons fro! 


\ one-bladed propeller (with counter- 
balance) is more efficient than two, 
three, or four-bladed designs!"’ R. P. 
McComb, Mér. Auburn Airport, Au- 
burn, Ind 





sed to escor and protec MOMDE 
ormat James Edga Little Va 
ley, N. ¥ 


“The 141,000-Ib. weight of the B-19 
rests on tires only *4" thick at the 
side walls!’ Howard Coleman, CAP 
Communications Officer, Santa Mon- 
ica, ¢ al. 
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sneered at!’’ Flutter, the Oily Boid, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


‘The B-29 is the first plane to have 
twin turbo-superchargers on each en- 
gine!’ John W. Pelka, c/o Dormitor- 
ies, Hazelton Branch, Rome Post Of- 
fice, Rome, New York. 

“The P-59 A (jet-propelled) operates 
so smoothly that a vibrator had to be 
installed on the instrument panel to 
keep instrument needles from stick- 
ing!” Perry Young, Refugio, Texas 
‘‘Any airplane engine operates 
smoothly when it’s in proper adjust- 
ment—and full of- that Good Gulf 
Aviation Gasoline!" The Gulfhawk, 
c/o Major Al Williams. 





Two Stinson ‘Flying Jeeps’ actually 
flew the hazardous ‘Hump’! Some 
passes were so narrow they had to fi; 
single file!’’ Edward Bill, Jr., 19 Chest- 


nut Ter., Newton Centre, Mass 


“If every gun on a B-29 were fired con- 
tinuously for 1 minute, a total of 8800 
Ibs. of ammunition would be expend- 
ed!’ A/S Edward Kaplan, Section I, 
2531 AAFBU, Pampa Air Field, Texas. 


Over 15,000 different airfoil shapes 


have been tested in the world’s labora 





tories!’’ A.C. William Rohlf, Jr , Group 
E—Wing I, Class 45D, SAACC—Pre 
flight, San Antonio, Tex 


*“*A poor engine and poor oil are poor 
partners. A good engine and poor oil 
are not much better. But a good en- 
gine and Gulfpride Oil are perfect part- 
ners! And Gulfpride will keep the en- 
gine good and perfect!"’ 


No B-29 gunner actually touches his 


guns! They are all remotely controlled! 
PFC Warren Glenn, Chaplain’s Dept., 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





‘*‘Wrecked B-24's are used as control 
towers in some parts of the Pacific!”’ 
Clifford Custin, Jr., 1175 East Condit 
Street, Decatur, II. 


Replacing planes no longer fit for 
combat dury (like the one above) may 
run into millions of dollars tor a single 
squadron in a single month! So buy 
that extra War Bond today!’’ Uncle 


Sam. Washington, D. ¢ 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 








‘s 
UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action, 
All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 


now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 


acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as alwavs. leads in Safety. 





: _ 
Tap for Release 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo 8. N. Y. 


Twist and Set 


Harness Falls Off 


Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif. (1500 Flower St.), 
and Lexington, Ky., U. S : . Canada, England and Sweden... 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 
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MORE WAR BONDS 








Quick Action in CAR Revisions 
As predicted in these columns previously, simplified and 
condensed civil air regulations affecting private pilots 
probably will be adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
early in 1945. The Safety Bureau was to present its modi- 
fications to Parts 20, 43 and 60 the first week in January 
and unless unforseen objections arise the revisions should 
be adopted and made effective from sixty to ninety days 
later. Realizing that most of the unsafe practices which 
result in accidents stem from pilots’ disregard for com- 
mon horse sense, the Safety Bureau has placed the burden 
of safe flying on the pilot with a “reckless flying rule” 
which will bring down the wrath of the gods on his head 
if he jeopardizes the lives or property of other people. 
Minimums covering proximity in flight, altitude over con- 
gested areas and aerobatics over congested areas have 
been maintained. Minimum standards regarding knowl- 
edge, experience and skill will be lowered considerably, 
reflecting the new official attitude that you don’t have to 
be a “superman” to hold a private pilot certificate. All in 
all, the revised sections of CAR, if adopted, bode well for 
non-scheduled flying, promising, as they do, less book 
and paper work, less precision in flight maneuvers and less 
technical aeronautical knowledge. 
. * 7 


NATA-ATS Merger Talked 


Although no attempt for consolidation was made, con- 
siderable unofficial discussion took place during the St. 
Louis NATA Convention last month on the subject of the 
Aeronautical Training Society and the National Aviation 
Trades Association working out a merger. Observers close 
to the inner circles of both organizations believe some 
behind-the-scenes effort will be made early this year 
toward that end. While NATA is outspoken in their de- 
sire to bring in all non-scheduled operators, the ATS folks 
are non-commital but willing to discuss the matter. A few 
more far-sighted individuals would like to see all colleges 
and universities engaged in non-scheduled flying activities 
also brought into the fold, which would, in their opinion, 
add considerable prestige and political strength to the 
non-scheduled civil aviation front. 


* 7 . 
3-Cent Air Fares Coming 


Promises of lower airline fares are more realistic than 
they might appear. Higher payloads through increased 
aircraft size and increased efficiency, both aerodynamical- 
ly and in horsepower, already have cut direct operating 
costs. Considerable cost reduction will result from use of 
gas turbine power plants, which will cost less, require less 
maintenance, provide more efficient streamlining and 
weigh less than reciprocating engines. 

* * * 
B-29’s, B-32’s in Europe? 

They were designed for and are being produced on 
schedules dovetailing with the war against Japan, but a 
further delay in Germany’s defeat might force the switch 
of some B-29’s and B-32’s to the European theatre. 
Troops, tanks, guns and ships won’t be diverted from Pa- 
cific fronts to the Rhine, but air power’s extreme mobility 
is ideal for such a swap. Moreover, B-17 and B-24 output 
has been materially cut, and continued heavy aerial offen- 
sives might force use of the supers across the Atlantic. 


~ * * 
Lower Insurance Becoming Actuality 


Indicative of the trend toward relaxation of penalties 
imposed by life insurance companies on policyholders who 
fly is a recent announcement of one company who has 
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Pioneer 


A Pioneer “‘first’’ we are particularly proud of is the Pioneer 
Turn and Bank Indicator. Almost twenty years ago the 
first turn and bank indicator was manufactured and sold 
by Pioneer. This sturdy member of the Pioneer primary 
flight-security group has provided steadfast indications of 


rate of turn and lateral stability for hundreds of thousands 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS ccies:-rioncen iMston po 


Bendix and Pioneer are trademorks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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of pilots throughout the world, Its rugged design and close- 
tolerance calibration have meant dependable readings 
through literally billions of pointer deflections, earning 
the admiration of flying and service personnel everywhere 
—another tribute to the Creative Engineering-plus prin- 
ciple which guides Pioneer. 


CFB LA ax 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Teterboro, N.J. 





decided to cut extra premiums to the following levels: 

Non-scheduled commercial pilots: Pilots operating com- 
pany-owned planes for business purposes only where the 
pilot’s qualification, type of plane, annual flying time 
and terrain are comparable with those of commercial air- 
line pilots, annual extra premium $7.50 per thousand fon 
full aviation coverage. 

Other professional pilots: Pilots making charter flights, 
acting as instructor, operating sightseeing planes, photog- 
raphy, etc., average annual flying time 50 to 100 hours, 
annual extra premium $10.00 per thousand. If average 
annual flying time is 101 to 200 hours annual extra 
premium is $15.00 per thousand. Over 200 hours average 
flying time, annual extra premium &c per hour per 
thousand dollars. 

Private pilots: Pilots holding a private certificate o 
higher rating who have at least 100 hours solo experience 
and who fly only licensed planes in accordance with the 


following schedule: Annual extra per thousand 
100 400 
Annual Time to 200 Solo or more Solo 
25 to 74 hours $10.00 $ 7.50 
75 to 124 hours 12.50 10.00 
125 to 199 hours 15.00 12.50 
200 and ove 17.50 15.00 





Student pilots annual extra premium $25 per thousand. 
All cases listed above, including student pilots, maximum 


* amount of insurance allowed is $10,000. 
| N F = For non-scheduled passenger flying, the following sched- 
ule holds: 


Annual Flying Maximun 
Purpose f rime of Amount of Annual Extr 
Flight Passenger Insurance per $1,000 
Business trip ir 50 hours or les $10,000 Standard 
Company-owned 1 to 100 hour 10,000 Standard 
plane Over 100 hours 10,006 2e per hour 
. - . - Charter 50 hours or k $10,000 Standard 
@ The distinguished service of the Republic P-4 Flying Geer 06 bean 5600 4c aap tenn 
Thunderbolt High Altitude Fighters in carrying on Private business or 
‘ ¢ pleasure if pilot holds » hours or less = 5.000 Standard 
to V-Day is marked by five outstanding records: Airline or Commer Over 25 hours 5,000 de per hour 


ial certificate 
speed... rate of climb... altitude... maneuverability re yee ae " is ai ; 
: >xperimental test pilots, crop dusters and military pilots 

and long range. Truly, great hghter ships! are not considered for aviation coverage 
Pilots of commercial airlines or members of the crew 
flying anywhere in the western hemisphere (North Ameri- 
ca, South America, Central America, West Indies and 
Bermuda) limit $10,000—annual extra premium $7.50 per 


ANOTHER TERRY thousand for full coverage, but with War Risk Exclusion 
@ Rider. 


sugle Drilling Pilots of commercial airlines including members of the 
crew employed by domestic airlines who fly trans-oceani« 

TT. MENT routes to and from the United States or Canada limit 
A ACH S $10,000—annual extra premium $15.00 per thousand for 


world-wide full coverage, but with War Risk Exclusion 





The urgent demand for more Rider. * * ’ 

and more strategic aircraft made . , 

every conceivable time-saving Feeder Costs Belatedly Affecting Bids 
production tool a “must”. Terry Although the rush by hundreds of applicants seems to 


indicate a general unawareness on the matter of expense 
attached to establishing an airline, some of them are learn 
ing how costly it is to select a route, hire an expert o1 


Angle Drilling Attachments 
answered the call—provided a 
versatile tool to speed up and 


. two to draw up their briefs, travel to and spend days in 
simplify drilling at awkward : 


Washington, journey to far-off cities for hearings, main 
angles and in close quarters 


tain special legal counsel, et Most recent evidence of 

Terry Angle Drilling Attach- discouraging costs developed last month when an ex 

ments are built for husky serv- perienced operator withdrew a promising application fo: 

ice—and can be used with practically all types of portable feeder service in the Southwest. He had thought of 
electric and pneumatic drills. Several models, described in starting with airmail and air express pick-up only, fo 
new catalog. Write for copy on your company letterhead which the outlook was unusually good. But months of 


investigation proved it would also be necessary to carry 

GEORGE A TERRY co passengers. The difference in equipment costs was great 
e . 

- three or four times the originally-planned investment 


350 SO. ELMWOOD AVE. BUFFALO 1, N. Y. So the operator, who also had applied for service else 


where, pulled in his horns. But the fact remains that the 
service he had planned is badly needed. Undoubtedly there 
are many other such cases, most of them yet to reach 
| ANGLE DRILLING | ATTACHMENTS the turning point. Eventually some will come through, 
but the costs—and much of them is unnecessarily high 
will prove to be more of a factor than is generally realized. 
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ARE YOUR PLANES READY TO FLY? 








We are equipped to do your Over- 
haul Job, both Aircraft and Engine, 


in the same shops which have turned 
out our own planes. 

Expert workmanship assures you of 
top-notch appearance and operation 
when the aircraft is returned. Our men 
are especially skilled and experienced 


in revitalizing war weary planes. 


Southeastern’s OVERHAUL BASE at 
the Athens, Georgia, Municipal Airport 
is centrally located to handle all types 
of aircraft and engine work for the 
southeastern states. We can arrange 
to pick up and deliver within a 500 
mile radius. 

Inquire about our stock of surplus 


parts, engines and parachutes. 


SOUTHEASTERN 





IR SERVICE, INC. 











MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATHENS, GEORGIA 


Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia Herbert Smart Airport, Macon, Georgia 


Associate Bases Throughout The Carolinas and Georgia 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, HEALEY BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Aviation and the War 


HIS ylumiz ha a 
| arguments as to wh 


the best arm of the tary se} 
We have maintaine ror a iong 
that it took all a if the se 
working in the est collabor 








prevent our winning a 


tory I do not elieve that we 


be defeated in the a the g 
vr on the ocear t Wal 
‘unconditiona rrender” ay 


real zed 
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volded 


rv e, 


ation, 


to win any wal nis especially 
| true now when it possible to ge 
underground and, finally, it has bee 
demonstrated once again that the 1 
| fantry has to g n and occupy ne 
| place, dig the enemy out, and hold the 
ground thus wor 
Theoretically t w { e possible 
| for the Ai Force Lo irop va 
| bombDs, tnus ‘ teratinyg tne whole 
populat on The ret aly, it would € 
possible fo. nava vessel Witn ne 
big guns, or for artillery, to do lke 
wise. Practically f yurse, even th 
not 100 pel ent ettective U 
fortunately, and especially now tha 
we have ro t ! t a rame 
that can be played by both side 
whether LO ‘ ‘e effe é 
or not 
We do not wish t ee! indul 
bloodthirsty. but we have neve} ee! 
able to see muc! lifference betwee 
maiming people with ells and ¢ 
plosives, and ng é utrigl 
with gas. This has been a war in whi 
more civilians have een killed thar 
members of the arme torce 
However, it has beer lemonstrate 
time and time again, that gas ) 
as effective practically as it appea 
to be theoretical] Gas will not pene 
trate into closed ldings and thu 
it is possible f people n boml 
shelters o7 the en ealed place 
to exist until time a tne gas na 
blown away or dissipated. Furthe 
| more, there ire | ~ Die é 
measures 
All newspape neadiine to tne ! 
trary notwitnstanding we are no 
winning the war with the pee that 
is desirable Some Situations ire 
rapidly developing which may, in fa 
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The war is far from being won. . . . Over-optimistic Americans are 
losing the opportunity to win quickly. ... Air power needs support 
of civilians. ... Small plane production would increase war output 

by solving transport problems. 


The other morning I picked up a 


who rode to tow! 


lan on tne tree 
with me and the first thing he said 
leap-frogging 


Vas, “Ou yrees are 


f 


the Philippines. The 


var may be ove nore quickly thar 


we believe.” 


I thought about that for a while 


and on checking over the war map, 


find that we still have to meet the 


main Japanese army, and while we 


are capturing one or two islands here 


‘ 


and there, the Japanese have been 


mnstantly pushing us back in China 
? 


It may well be a part of their strategy 


that when they have been pushed out 
f the Philippines, when we have 
, : 


homeland, we 


fact invaded their ow: 
will find it meaningless and that the 
Japanese will simply move over into 
Manchuria and China, which they have 
now held for several years. I think it 
that the Japanese have 
China 
ever had in Japan. I think it for the 


quite possible 


more facilities in than they 


reason that the Japanese took ove) 


all the American and British and 
‘ther foreign facilities that had bee 
suilt up in China, plus the fact that 


they have moved some of their equip 
nent to China and Manchuria and, 
nave tructed 


consti 
nuch more than already existed 
This man I picked up asked this 


ion: “Why do the 
ight so fanatically? Why 


t Japanese and 


ques 


Germans 


on’'t they give ip? They nust KNOW 
that they are going to be defeated 
the ln? yg 
We Can Lose 
There exist the poss bility tnat 


they may not be defeated in the long 


Japanese and the Germans 


thoroughly set ip their economy to! 
a tota wal America has not yet set 
ip its economy for total war. Ame 

a, on the other hand, through the 


uungling of the New Deal and othe 
politica agencies, Nas, n some re 
spects, depleted its ability to fight a 


ital wah 

For example, America, unlike mos 
European nations and Japan, is wide 
Americans always like 


Witl the 


spread out 


tf room exceptior oft 































































a few Eastern cities, Americans live 
a long way from the places they work, 
usually several miles. There are no 


housing facilities near where they 
work, there is not room to construct 
such housing facilities, 
available the material with which to 
construct them if we wanted to. 

We personally run a war plant that 


has been in operation for many years 


there is not 


The average distance a worker lives 
from this plant is more than three 
miles. It would not, of course, be 
asking toc 
three miles on foot to work and unde 


much for workers to come 
the rigid requirements of war we 
expect to do that 
many of these workers live five, six, 


would However, 
seven and eight miles from work. The 
time lost and the effort required in 
the walking of ten, twelve or six- 
teen miles per day almost precludes 
any other useful work being accom- 
plished. Under the best circum- 
stances, what it means would be that 
if we had to walk to work, many 
would undoubtedly 


workers change 


their affiliations and work at plants 
closer to home. 

The aircraft companies are picking 
ip workers as far as fifty miles from 
Obviously, those work 
walk to 


they 


their plants. 
ers would not be able to 
work nor, in many cases, coul 
find work closer home. 


This means that without the con 


struction of new automobiles for a 


number of years, and with insuf- 
ficient new tires, the automobile situ 
ation in the United States 
ciating alarmingly. It 
that before we have new automobiles 
and sufficient repai 
maintain the ones we presently have, 
suffer additional 
losses before we have any 


is depre- 
may well be 


+ 


parts, etc., to 
we will manpowe) 
gain 
We, as stated before, operate a wa) 
plant that 
critical items. In spite of 
quests to the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, they have been unable to replace 
critical workers as fast as we lose 
them for one reason or another. This 
is true of many plants. The daily 
press states that we urgently 
300,000 more workers. We are told 


produces many firstline 


many re 


need 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Luxury and Safety 








Ash trays, glove compartment, cabin heater, and cabin air vent are standard equipment, and the standard 
12 volt battery is ample to handle 2-way radio, landing and navigation lights, and other electrical 
accessories. Ample luggage compartment behind the seats is easily accessible. 


Easy to uy... Thrifty to Ply 


... are yours in the sporty new 


You will be proud of your new Swift with it’s smart styling and inviting comfort. There is plenty 
of room for two six-footers in the spacious cabin . . . upholstered in rich, grained leatherette 
in your choice of red, blue, or green . . . durable and resistant to water and sun. Cabin trim 
harmonizes with upholstery. Hardware is chromium plated. 


Body conforming seats are deeply padded . . . providing luxurious comfort and freedom from fatigue 
on long flights . . . an important feature, considering the Swift’s 600 mile cruising range. 


When you see the sporty new Swift and fly it yourself, you will discover many other refinements 
thoughtfully provided for your comfort and safety. The Swift will be moderately priced and in 
volume production soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. 
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The war is far from being won. . . . Over-optimistic Americans are 
losing the opportunity to win quickly. ... Air power needs support 
.. Small plane production would increase war output 


of civilians. 
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by solving transport problems. 
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spread 
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room W tr the exceptior oT 


es, Americans live 


a few Eastern cit 
a long way from the places they work, 
isually several miles. There are no 
housing facilities near where they 
work, there is not room to construct 
such housing facilities, there is not 
available the material with which to 
construct them if we wanted to. 

We personally run a war plant that 
has been in operation for many years 
The average distance a worker lives 
from this plant is more than three 
miles. It would not, of course, be 
asking too much for workers to come 
three miles on foot to work and under 
the rigid requirements of war we 
would expect to do that. However, 
many of these workers live five, six, 
seven and eight miles from work. The 
time lost and the effort required in 
the walking of ten, twelve or six 
teen miles per day almost precludes 
any other useful work being accom- 
plished. Under the best circum 
stances, what it means would be that 
if we had to walk to work, many 
workers would undoubtedly change 
their affiliations and work at plant 
closer to home 

The aircraft companies are picking 
ip workers as far as fifty miles from 
their plants. Obviously, those work 
ers would not be able to walk to 
work nor, in many cases, could they 
find work closer home 

This means that without the con 
struction of new automobiles for a 
number of years, and with _ insuf- 
ficient new tires, the automobile situ 
ation in the United States is depre- 
ciating alarmingly. It may well be 
that before we have new automobiles 
and sufficient repair parts, etc., to 
maintain the ones we presently have, 
we will suffer additional manpowe) 
losses before we have any gain 

We, as stated before, operate a wa) 
plant that produces many firstline 
critical items. In spite of many re 
quests to the U. S. Employment Serv 
ce, they have been unable to replace 
critical workers as fast as we lose 
them for one reason or another. This 
is true of many plants. The daily 
press states that we urgently need 
00,000 more workers We are told 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Luxury and Safety 


... are yours in the sporty new 


You will be proud of your new Swift with it’s smart styling and inviting comfort. There is plenty 
of room for two six-footers in the spacious cabin . . . upholstered in rich, grained leatherette 
in your choice of red, blue, or green . . . durable and resistant to water and sun. Cabin trim 
harmonizes with upholstery. Hardware is chromium plated. 


Body conforming seats are deeply padded . . . providing luxurious comfort and freedom from fatigue 
on long flights . . . an important feature, considering the Swift’s 600 mile cruising range. | 





Ash trays, glove compartment, cabin heater, and cabin air vent are standard equipment, and the standard 
12 volt battery is ample to handle 2-way radio, landing and navigation lights, and other electrical 
accessories. Ample luggage compartment behind the seats is easily accessible. 


Easy to Guy... Thrifty to Fly 


When you see the sporty new Swift and fly it yourself, you will discover many other refinements 
thoughtfully provided for your comfort and safety. The Swift will be moderately priced and in 
volume production soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. 
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COSTLY CUTBACK: In Decem- 
ber we received word from Alcoa 
that aluminum production, de- 
spite recent cutbacks, was suf- 
ficient to allow new use of the 
wonder metal in such items as 
landing mats for airbases (re- 
placing steel) and gasoline drums 
for air hauls. In one case Army 
aluminum sheet was turned over 
to the Navy for use as siding and 
roofing on a warehouse, “thereby 
saving more critical materials.” 
Then early in January came a 
special dispatch from Wright 
Field, saying B-29 production 
schedules are threatened by “an 
impending shortage of sheet 
aluminum in the first quarter of 
1945.” Labor shortage was blamed 
but the fact remains that pro- 
duction cutbacks had been ef- 
fected in 1944. 


* * * 


SHORT SNORTS: Tex Rankin beamed 
all over the lot in St. Louis during the 
NATA convention when he learned a 
former primary student had just 
knocked a couple of more Japs out of 
the sky and had been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Stu- 
dent’s name: Maj. Richard Bong, Army 
Air Forces’ top ace. . . . Lockheed’s 
chief engineer Hall Hibbard recently 
predicted that ten years from now the 
helicopter will be the plane used most 
by private fliers and short feeder line 
operators. ... Aviation conscious state 
of Tennessee has established an Aero- 
nautics Education division in its state 
board of education which will finance 
aviation correspondence courses for 
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BILLIONS FOR PLANES produced 
since 1943 are shown by this WPB 
chart, with value in millions of dol- 
lars represented by figures at left. 
All-time record was made in 1944 
with 96,369 planes built (see page 
82 for full details). Drop-off will 
continue in 1945. 
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high school teachers of aeronautics 
courses. ... Captain Luis de Florez, 
USNR, fifty-five-year-old recipient of 
the 1943 Collier Trophy, held a com- 
mercial license in civilian life and 
flew his own Beechcraft in pursuit 
of his successful petroleum engineer- 
ing business prior to joining the Navy 
and taking the assignment as Direc- 
tor of the Navy’s Special Devices Di- 
vision. . . . John B. Walker writes 
that the Aircraft Accessories Cor- 
poration has changed its name to 
“Aireon.” “It’s partly aircraft, partly 
electronics, largely what we make it,” 
Walker says. . . . Ernest R. Breech, 
president of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, recently directed a survey indi- 
cating that hundreds of the nation’s 
educational institutions are planning 
to take advantage of useless surplus 
aircraft, engines and equipment which 
will be made available to them on a 
sale or lease basis under the Federal 


Surplus Disposal Law. . . . Andrew 
J. Haire, New York Publisher of 
“AIRPORTS” recently announced 
through the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation prizes totaling $7,500 to 
stimulate individual and community 
interest in construction of airport 
facilities. 


* * * 


MORE SCHOOLS CLOSE: Six 
Army contract flying schools 
completed their training quotas 
on December 28 and the operators 
began transition to civilian flight 
activities as a means of retain- 
ing organizations for emergency 
use, the Aeronautical Training 
Society announced. The six schools 
include Raymond-Richardson 
Aviation Co., Douglas, Ga.; Darr- 
Aero Tech., Albany, Ga.; South- 
ern Airways, Inc., Decatur, Ga.; 
Eagle Field, Dos Palos, Calif.; 
Ryan School of Aeronautics, 
Hemet, Calif.; and Midwest Air 
School, El Reno, Okla. Majority 
of personnel are being released 
for other war jobs but the organi- 
zations are retaining some key 
personnel for civil aviation de- 
velopment. 





WRITERS LEARN 


Parks Air College early in De- 
cember took a group of writers and 
editors, poured in some aeronauti- 
eal knowledge, added a dash of 
Ercoupe flying instruction and the 
result was enthusiasm for the East 
St. Louis School, its personnel and 
aviation in general. 

Superintendent of Instruction 
Frederick H. Roever and Assistant 
to the President Frank Maher were 
in charge of the five-day course, 
through which the students were 
given a survey of the ground school 
subjects necessary to the private 
flier. 

Before the course got well under 
way, the writer-students ran into 
some of that well-known govern- 
ment red tape, for they had failed 
to bring their birth certificates. 
But a long distance phone call to 
Washington resulted in a waiver of 
that requirement for student per- 
mits. Physical examinations also 
were arranged for. 

High point of the short course, in 
addition to the excitement of each 
solo flight, was the graduation ex- 
ercises, more than adequately 
emceed by Doc Maher. The writers 
heard President Oliver L. Parks’ 
forecasts for the expansion of fly- 
ing after the war, St. Louis airport 
development plans from Mayor 
A. P. Kaufman and AWA Member 
Sam Armstrong of the St. Louis 
“Post-Dispatch.” 

The following writers attended 
the five-day course: Ralph Bailey, 
managing editor of “House Beauti- 
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ful”; Sam Burger, aviation editor 
of “Scholastic”; Shirley Carstens, 
associate editor of “Aviation and 
Yachting”; S. Ralph Cohen, editor 
of “National Aeronautics”; Roland 
Cueva, editor of “Mechanix Illus- 
trated”; John Davis, editor of 
“Shell Progress”; Elizabeth Gor- 
don, editor of “House Beautiful”; 


Hudson Ansley, researcher of 
“Life”; Robert Finley, managing 
editor of “Automotive News”; 


Michael Froelich, assistant to the 
publisher of “Flying”; R. F. Gar- 
land, photography editor of “Sat- 
urday Evening Post”; Nell Giles, 
assistant editor of “Ladies’ Home 


Journal”; Curt Fuller, associate 
editor of “Flying”; Alex McSurley, 
associate editor of “Aviation 


News”; Shirley Frazier, managing 


editor of “Air World”; Arnold 
Nicholson, managing editor of 
“Country Gentleman”; George 


Scheuer, aviation editor of “Chica- 
go Sun”; Roel Wolfson, feature edi- 
tor of “Flying Aces”; Emile van 
Vliet, production editor of “Made- 
moiselle”; Lucien Zacharoff, con- 
tributing editor of SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT; Basil Talbot, feature 
writer of “Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
ean”; Arthur Harris, managing 
editor of “Aviation Maintenance”; 
Hans Knopf of “Collier’s”; Thomas 
Lindsey and W. L. Russell of 
“American Aviation”; Mary Merry- 


field of “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion”; Joe Mehr, “Aviation 
Maintenance”; Bruce Knapp, 
“Aviation Maintenance”; and San- 


dal Dailey, “Dallas News”’. 
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Flight Research 


looks through the clouds...into tomorrow 


YNAMIC, continuing research has al- (nd now, to expand these activities But tomorrow—many of the wonders de- 
1) ways been the lifeblood of the further, Sperry has established improved veloped for wartime use will need to be 
Yperry organization In recent years, facilities at MacArthur Airport, on Long adapted to peacetime: 

Flight Research has become an increas Island. Here, with accommodations for Radar automatic flying devices . . . 

ingly important part of ourresearch effort the largest airplanes, complete in every instrument landing techniques . . . air- 
In a single recent month, Sperry oper- particular, Flight Research will continue port trafic control devices .. . and many 
ted ten airplanes, and made 18] test to transform new ideas into practical others 

flights for 21 different projects, involving devices Sperry’s Flight Research will accept the 

725 test and flight personnel The problems to be solved are innu- challenge of peacetime as it has accepted 
Sperry flight personnel are qualified to merable —one leads to another. At pres the problems of wartime. As a result, fly- 

perate most types of commercial and ent, some of them are secret, in the inter- ing will be safer, swifter, more economi- 


military airplanes est of Military security cal, and more comfortable. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. crear neck, n. y. 


Yoviston of the Sperry Corporation * 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + NEW ORLEANS 
HONOLULU . CLEVELAND . SEATTLE 


GYROSCOPICS «+ ELECTRONICS «+ RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION ¢ SERVO-MECHANI 
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NEW STINSON VOYAGER is 3-place, |25-hp 
Note sharp, elongated nose, orderly instrument panel. 
mph. cruising speed at 83 per cent of power; 51.5-mph. stalling speed with flaps; 14,000-ft. service ceiling; 545-ft. take-off with 
with flaps; 470-mile range (4.2 hours) with 40-gal. maximum fuel; 
useful load; 34-ft. wingspan; 23-ft. 6-in. fuselage. 


nother “$700” Airplane? 


baggage 


flaps; 265-ft. landing roll 


(Lycoming) airplane with emphasis on spacious accommodations for passengers and 
Specifications include 


Suggested CAA participation in civil aircraft design 

has aroused manufacturers. Better planes and prices 

are needed, but the industry doubts CAA’s latest 
intentions. 


I pit predicted 400,000 
civilias rirplanes for 
America within ten years after vic 
tory, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has taken teps which it be 
lieves will influence the fulfillment of 
its expectancy. It is pressing for Civil 
Air Regulations simplification, a bil 
lion dollars worth of urports and 
landing field improvements, greatly 
mproved urway facilities ind in 
nsified research 
Such an ambitiou ndertaking has 
provoked widespt 1d reaction ind 
CAA Administrator T. P. Wright has 
yn two recent occasions made state 
ments which immediately stirred avia 
tion in general and aircraft manufac 
irers in particular. In November at 
the Oklahoma City Aviation Clini 
Wright 


oduce l 1 150-mph. four-plac« 


t 1 , 
challenged industry to 


| | S| 
ill-meta family plane selling Tol 


ibout $2,000 d castered landing 


ve wind landing and 
take-off and thus n iK¢ 


1 
ir to illow cro 


practical one 


unWway airport ind } in eftective 
‘ j ] 

dampener to reduc yr chiminate ai 
1 

plane engine noise. In December the 


Administrator cam suit with another 


mpressive statement idvocating AC 

co-operation of CAA with the 

eronautical industry in development 
” | 

of private aircraft, declaring he be 
} 


ves it funds be 


ippropriate¢ tnat 


ide available through CAA “as a 
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stimulus to the development ot im 


prov ed urcratrt types “i 


Another Fiasco Feared 


Immediately the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, speaking 
for the manufacturers, took issue with 
Administrator Wright’s December 
statement. The tendency was to con 
nect the Wright plan with the $700 
uirplane fiasco of 1935, which was 
proof enough that the CAA has no 
business in the development and manu 
facturing of new aircraft designs for 
market. Therefore the 


manufacturers quickly became wary 


the civilian 


of Mr. Wright’s intentions, and pressed 
for clarification 
John I 


Personal Aircraft Council, wrote Mr 


P. Morgan, manager of th« 


Wright that the manufacturers “feel 
the development and engineering of 
uircraft types is their individual re 
sponsibility and prerogative and that 
they believe that good hard competi 
tion in industry 18 the inswer to 
development They, 
therefore, would probably jealously de 
sire to retain this activity to them 


selves individually. It is their under 


technological 
g 


standing that the CAA is an adminis 
trative agency and though the CAA 
naturally is much interested in the 
dev elopment ot 


improved aircraft 


types, it i not a procurement agency 

















123-mph. maximum sea level speed; 1|12- 


1,118-lb. empty weight; 757-lb 
(Consolidated Vultee Phot 


and therefore its interest is academic 
and not operative. One of the best 
methods of aiding and stimulating 
new design and improvement might 
be through the careful revision of the 
airworthiness requirements system.” 


CAA Interested in Market 

What set off the tempest was a 
CAA news release entitled, “Wright 
Urges CAA-Industry Co-operation in 
Development of Private Plane.” In it 
he advocated “active co-operation of 
the CAA with the aeronautical in- 
dustry in the development of private 
aircraft as an important postwar proj 
ect.” Pointing out that at present no 
government a 
occasional stimulant to industry in the 


agency is providing “‘an 


development of civil aircraft,” he in 
terpreted the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, which charged CAA with 
“fostering” civil aviation development, 
is making it “appropriate that funds 
be made available through the CAA” 
to provide a stimulant to industry in 
civil aircraft development. 

No concrete plans have been made, 
he said, but a CAA-industry co-ord: 
nated program “must be actively ad 
vanced” to obtain in ten years an 
annual market for 175,000 civil aii 
craft, such a market to represent a 
sales volume of about $350,000,000 a 
vear. He added that civilian pilot train 
ing is a proper corrolary of this kind 
of development. 

“Development of 
for personal flying is a departure from 
recent CAA history, but it harkens 
back to the successful effort of 1935 
to awaken the public to the possibili 
ties of such flying,” the Wright re 
lease continued. “The CAA effort in 


private urcratrt 
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that year to develop a popular private 
plane contributed to the production 
increase of light planes from two in 
1933 to 436 in 1935, 889 in 1936, 
1,523 in 1937, increasing to 4,455 in 
1940.” 

Mr. Wright was quoted as adding: 


a 4 

[he present significance of such 
manufacture is that it will give the 
country i new and important indus 


the amount of flying 


involved will develop a large 


log ot 


| 
try. Furthermore, 
back 
young Americans experienced 


in the ur and in the associated occu 


t 


pations necessary to keep pilots ind 


uirplanes flying, all of which is im 
from the standpoint of na 


that 


portant 


tional defense. It is imperative 
ippropriate plans be made for proper 
y encouraging and fostering an in 
dustry with these potentials - 


Wright's 


industry 


Because Administrator 


views are a challenge to the 


ind outline in ipparently determined 


} 


ind considered ittitude on 


the ( AA to 


us part To! 


issume a more active 
nterest n civilian urcraft design, 
production ind sales, SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT asked several manufacturers 


oOo comment 


Piper Disagrees 

Piper, president of Piper Aur 
Haven, Pa., 
quantity producet 


r} 
prior to tne 


ws Ee 


cratt Corporation, Lock 
] 
irgest 


America’s 


of small civilian aircraft 


war program, told SOUTHERN FLIGH1 
tne government's "$700 urplane pro 


paganda reduced sales instead of in 
creasing them,” stated by Mr. Wright, 


ind cited other facts and opinions at 


with the CAA Ad 


statement | 


wide variance 


ministrator’s believe,” 
Mr. Piper’s comment declared, refer 


ring to Mr. Wright’s 


2.000. 150 mph 


challenge tor a 
] - | 
rour-placc¢ family 


1 1 1 
plane, it will be before a 


will the 


I long time 
satustactory plang of that type 
ivailable for $2,000.” 

Mr. Piper’ 
full: 

There is a mistake in the 


yuoted by Mr 


| 
now 


- 
comment follows 


ngures as 
Wright. I can’t say 
many light planes Aeronca, 
ind other 


| know 


| 
twenty in that 


Porterfield, Luscombe com 


panies made in 1933, but that 


] 
ve m ide ipproximately 


vear. We made a total of seventy in 
he vears 1931, 32 and 33, and in 


TAYLORCRAFT’S NEW FAMILY PLANE, Mode! |5, is 
has roomy accommodations for 4 persons and 
Note wing, a new design with slots and flaps 
include 125-mph. top speed; 112-mph. cruising speed; 40-mph. landing speed 


with flaps; 38 gal. maximum fuel; approximate 5 -hr. cruising range 1,275-Ib 
empty weight; 2,250-lb. gross weight; 36-ft. 6-in. wingspan; 23 ft. fuselage 
7-#+. 3-in height Tavioret Photos.) 
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1934 there was a distinct upturn in 
our production due to the fact that a 
large number of bugs had been worked 
out of the Continental A40 engine 
which we were and the old- 
time pilots who thought nothing less 
100 horsepower could be used 


using, 


than 
had 


light planes. 


buying the 


been starved into 
but the 
that the 


$700 plane propaganda reduced the 


“Possibly we are wrong, 


consensus of opinion was 


number of sales instead of 
them. We were gradually working our 
way out of the depression and at the 


increasing 


same time heavier planes, built in the 
late 1920’s, were wearing out and wer¢ 
being replaced with the light planes. 
that 
ibsolutely natural and had nothing to 
do with any governmental action until 
Pilot Training 
was started. This undoubtedly greatly 
increased the number of planes made 
for several years. 


It is my belief the growth was 


the Civilian Program 


‘In answer to his challenge to the 
at the Oklahoma City Clinic, 
there is no question about the desira 


industry 


bility of having quieter airplanes. For 


ey eral years we have been putting 
mufflers on our planes with very satis 
that 
engine available 
that will have a reduction gear so that 


the propeller may turn up slower. This 


factory results, and we hope 


sometime an will be 


will make the airplane much morc 
quiet than an automobile I really 
think that the great objection to the 


uircraft noise is due largely to ifs 


newness 
I am not so sure that the 
American public is ready fo 


2 150-mph. plane. Less than 


1 


cent of them have eve 


10 per 
been in any airplane Many 
people won’t go up in a slow 


1 
plane with a competent pilot 
, 1 ' 
ing there 1s little possibility 
interested 


that they will be 


. : 
in trying to fly a 150 mph 


| 
piane with its accompanying 


high landing speed Such a 
plane would be very pleasing 
to the pilots, but if this in 


] 7 
dustry grows, We must take in th 


est of the population 


Price impractical 


whether the 


I question materia 
n $4,000 price bracket 
s powered by 1|25-hp. engine 


Preliminary specifications 


“ 







engines, instruments, etc., for a 150 
mph., four-passenger plane can be pur 
chased for $1,500, the wholesale pric« 
of a $2,000 airplane. This is still not 
1 mass production industry and we 
pay high prices for everything we buy 
Ww hich is not used in the manutactur¢ 


11 


of some other article. ] believe it Wil 


be a long time before a satisfactor' 


plane of that type will be available 
for $2.000 
“The costs of covering America 


with satisfactory airports is not going 
to be a tremendous sum and I do not 
think that it 


every plane built by making it carry 


1S desirable to penalize 


l complicated landing gear when fo 
1 nominal sum airports can be mad 
to accommodate the planes such 
we now have.” 

Leopold L. H. P. Klotz, president 
Luscombe Airplane Corporation, Tren 
ton, New Jersey, which was the first 
firm to produce semi-all-metal light 
planes in quantity, commeted briefly 
in the following telegram to SoUTH 
ERN FLIGHT: 

Wy, 
manifested by 
definitely 
thinking to be governed by existenc: 


American 


appreci itc 
The rd re 


co-operative spirit 
Wright but 
recommend government 
ot present system of frec 
enterprise and therefore to be confined 
to research comparative to successful 
NACA procedure.” 
Carl Friedlander, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middl 
town, Ohio, could not be reached 


, 


Continued on page 42 
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FAIRCHILD’S FAMILY DESIGN hes not 


been completed or flown, but will be a 


4-place low-wing with “possibility of pro 
visions’ for five persons. A development 
from the PT-I9 Cornell’ trainer, the 
postwar design is called the M-84 and 
is to have controllable pitch propeller 
(Fairchild Drawing 
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Curtiss-Parks Airport, East St. Louis, where most of the visiting airplanes were based during the convention. Al 


hibited hundreds of non-scheduled airmen from flying in, several score managed to get in. Biggest disappoint 


An excellent trade exhibit, participation of manu- 
facturers, distributors and fliers in lively conference 
sessions and the largest registration in history made 
successful and productive non-scheduled 


aviation convention at St. Louis. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


ind a painful 
the N Al \ 
S Louis, De 


ition in history 
largest Via 


144. Twelve hun 


1 figure may be 
le grow 
juled aviation 
ind that 
reat indus 
pronts 


it NATA’s 


ed through 
ind finally has 
ng-age man 
certain, NATA 
fferson Hotel 
t vere all over 
wes and. gliders 
bby ceiling. The 
banked by 


Se milling Visi 


lerably w ith the 


panel sessions. It was similar to hold 
ing a meeting in Grand Central Sta 
tion. However, the setting was ideal 
for lots of productive hangar flying, 
for talking shop, making deals and 
doing some sound planning for the fu 
ture. In spite of the confusion caused 
by business negotiations running con 

petition with scheduled convention 
sessions, the panel discussions man 
uged to reach the heart of many basi 
problems while the quality ot prepared 


] ! 
speeches was well above average 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


The participation of manufacturers 

| 
ind distributors in tne exhibits ind 
t +} 


sessions contributed materially to the 
pront side of the convention ledger mn 
more ways than one. Theit presence 
ind deep interest in the operators 
problems und the welfare of privat 
flying in general served as a reminder 
ill are bound together by an inherent 
community of interests and what af 
fects one vitally affects the othe: 

Distributors ind 


Manufacturers Association held thei: 


The Aviation 


second annual convention simultane 
ously with the NATA meeting. Ong 
ADMA, as 


expressed by its capable secretary, 


ot the basic functions of 


George A. Fernley, is to encourage the 


nt was Republic Aviation Corporation's new amphibian becoming weather-bound at Indianapolis. 


efhicient distribution of aviation prod- 


ucts, to find the best channels through 
which they will reach the consumer, to 
make certain that buyer and _ selle: 
like clearly and correctly understand 
the function and services of the 
W holesale distributor 

Every industry has its wholesale dis 
tributors and no successful by-pass 
for the aviation distributor has yet 
been found. Just as the manufacturer 
is affected by the problems of the 
fixed-base operator, so is he involved 
in the matter of wholesale distribution 
Plainly evident at the ADMA sessions 
was the desire of manufacturers to 
1void, as much as possible, direct deal- 
ings with the ultimate consumer. To 
day the average aviation distributor 
handles the lines of seventy to eighty 
separate manufacturers which re 
quires a stock of from twelve thousand 
to eighteen thousand different items, 
which are sold to twenty-five hundred 
to three thousand buyers throughout 
the nation. Consequently the manu 
facturers as well as the operators de 
pend more and more and will insist 
upon the services being rendered both 
economically and efhciently by the 
distributors engaged in the wholesal 
ing of aviation parts, supplies and 
equipment. 

Officers, 
presidents elected for 1945 are: Roscox 


governors and_ regional 
Turner, Indianapolis, president; Bev 
erly Howard, Orangeburg, S. C., first 
vice president; Norman Larson, Fresno, 
Calif., second vice president, and John 
H. Wilson, 
secretary. Governors—Howard Ailor. 
New York; Clarencs \ 
Tampa, Fla.; Arthur Currey, Gales 
burg, Ill.; John H. Q. Burke, Okla 
homa City; F. ¢ 


Kansas City, executive 


Ludwig, 


A nde rson, Des 
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Moines, Iowa; John E. Schwaner, Johnson, Springfield, Mo.; John E. ger, Lititz, Pa., vice presidents; Ray 
Beckworth, Ga., and Mac Anderson, Schwaner, and Carl Schirmer, Spokane, Snyder, Chicago, advisory board; 
Ellensburg, Wash. Regional Presidents Wash. George A. Fernley, Philadelphia, sec 
—Joseph Garside, Norwood, Mass.; ADMaA ofhcers and directors elected retary-treasurer; and H. P. Ladds, 
Tom D. Eve., Charlotte, N. C.; J. R. for 1945 are: Tom O. Duggan, Cleve- Cleveland; T. G. Tynan, Philadelphia; 
Harrington, Mansfield, O.; J. Alvin land, president; R. V. Trader, Pitts- George Wilson, Chicago; R. D. Hicks, 
Guthrie, Stillwater, Okla.; James ( burgh, Pa., and Richard M. Bomber Muskegon, Mich.; Sydney Nesbitt, 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION GOERS: Top row: Bill Taylor of Culver with Tex Rankin; Leopold Klotz, Luscombe president; Verner Val« 
of Embry-Riddle; Fairchild’s Glenn Evins pins an orchid; Al Bennett of Aeronca; and some of the crowd at Scott Aviation's booth 
Second row: George Hart from Wichita; George Haddaway of Southern Flight, and Andy Martin of McGraw-Hill; Florida's Wes 
Raymond; Fairchild’s Lee Smith and customer; Karl Ort, Pennsylvania supply man; John E. P. Morgan and Joe Geuting of Persona 
Aircraft Council; and Bill Piper. Third row: George Lewis, Lycoming, and Frank Johnson, Stinson; Gerry Francis, Clint, Michigan 
operator; Ray Applegate and friend; Luscombe’s public relations expert, Charlie Gale; Pioneer Instrument representatives with 
Stinson's Frank Johnson; Ellis Gotcher, Precision Aeromotive, Houston. Fourth row: C. F. B. Roth, Aircooled Motors, and Susie 
Southern Flight’s bulldog; Dick Steward and Howard Oecelsen of Ranger, with Robert Donner, Colorado Springs; Ole Fahlin, taking 
t easy; Jack Burnelle of Chickasha, Okla., Ray Wilson of Denver, Colo., and Kent Bradford, Fairchild Aircraft service manager; John 
Stuart, New York Times, making like busy; Howard Oelsen and Al Guthrie of Stillwater, Okla. Fifth row: Betty Oliver and Tony Hag 
mann, waiting on another subscriber in Southern Flight’s booth; Fairchild’s Jim Wales and Carl Friedlander, Aeronca; Grove Web 
ster, now with Purdue University, and ‘daddy’ of original CPT program; Mrs. Martie Bowman, Fort Worth, with Mrs. Virginia 
Cutter, Albuquerque, and Frank Say, Dallas; Convention Chairman Clarence Mooney and former NATA President Bill Ong; Bill (Cecil 
B. de) Strohmeier of Hawthorne. Bottom row: Warren Smith, CAA, Kansas City; C. F. B. Roth, Sid Mehaffey of Lancaster, S. C 
and George Lewis of Lycoming; Jim Johnston, Springfield Flying Service; W. F. Scott, Jr., of Supply Division, greets an old cus 


tomer; Steve Stephenson, Aero Insurance Underwriters; Jim Welsch, Stinson’s sales manager, with Ted Weld, Piper Aircraft vice pres 
(Photos by Buzz Hershfield-Rang: 


































































































Sydney Nesbitt, Lear aviation radio 


sales manag wh Jetailed the 
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Service on 
| ri< cost, ind 
\ ome discouraged 
to [ fly g and get rid of hi 
pl Aviations biggest compe 
] I sO much 
ndustry itself, but in the 
rms or tra portation Ti 
le private flic vice, he con 
uded vhoever sells him his airplan¢ 
[ I Mace the manufacturer, 
| ) or « aea nust either pro 
id con preh nsive service right on 
the premises, or by arrangement with 
pecialized service depots in the imme 
hat vicinity where the farmed-out 
work can be <« 1 out properly and 
lelay 


Essential Civilian Production 


One of the best papers of the 1944 
ymvention from the standpoint of 
iring up ¢ mrusion in the minds ot 
many p ople was that delivered by 


1. W I wi . WPB chief, aircraft pri 


orities branch, aircraft division, en 
titled, “Current D velopments in the 
War Production Board” Especially 
wsworthy was his clear interpreta 
yn of Limitation Order L-48, pro 


viding for the manufacture of aircraft 
ind aircraft products if the demand 
for them is directly related to military 
needs or to the operation of a service 
to fill an essential need. He announced 
that authorized schedules for essential 
civilian production have been issued 
recently to Grumman, Schweizer, U 
S Propeller, 


Fahlin and Flottorp 


Sensenich, G. B. Lewis, 
Other applica 
tions ir¢ pending and in his opinion, 
restrictions on civilian and commercial 
production will be relaxed shortly 
ifter Victory-in-Europe Day” if 


such relaxation does not interfere with 


- 


r production necessary to defeat 
Japan This statement is the first 
trom an ofhcial source giving any in 
dication as to when we can expect the 
low of new urplanes for essential 
civilian use Lewis gave assurance 
that essential civilian requirements 
vill be given every consideration from 


division. 


Subsidized Flight Training 


Although the Civilian Pilot Train 
Act remains in torce, no tunds 
been appropriated and there is 

tle likelihood of reinstating the pro 

ure. But 


1m any time in the near fut 
there was much conversation on th 
subject and the matter of government 
sponsored flight training was constant 
ly referred to throughout the con 
ention NATA’s president, Rosco 
Turner, and Executive Director John 
Wilson, called for a revival of a train 
ing program similar to the original 
CPT, advising that the only way to 
iccomplish the revival Was through 
pressure on Congress 

The iddress ot the Assistant Secre 
tary of Commerce for Air, William 
A. M. Burden, was read by his as 
The Burden 


speech contained this revealing refer 


sistant, George Burgess 
nce to the subject of training: 

In the postwar period, we feel that 
Federal aid can and should be on a 
more modest scale (as compared with 
the original CPT). Our idea is that 
the Federal Government should beat 
ipproximately 75 per cent of the total 
cost per trainee, the balance of which 
would be paid by the sponsoring col 
leges and the individual trainees, ac 
cording to whatever arrangements 
those institutions work out. Although 
the courses would be given at col 
leges, they would not by any means 
be limited to college students. W<« 
would recommend that a very substan- 
tial proportion of non-college men and 
women be offered training.” 

The course would be limited to the 
elementary stage with the Govern 
ment’s expenditure on each student 
iveraging around $270. The college 
sponsors would make all arrangements 
for flight training facilities, utilizing 


their own or contracting with flight 
operators. At the conclusion of his 
address, Burgess offered the following 
observation: 

“Bills to implement such programs 
as the national airport plan and the 
training of pilots do not get passed 
because some department of the Gov 
ernment wants them. They get Con 
gressional action only when a suth 
cient number of citizens actively ex 
press good reasons why a bill is to the 
benefit of the nation.” 

But the operators are not too con- 
cerned at the moment about post 
war Government-sponsored programs. 
What interests them is the answer to 
the question of whether any new 
training program will be devised in 
the near future—while the war is still 
going on. The only reference to any 
plan with immediate implications was 
made by Lt. Col. William Barclay 
Harding, director of the aviation di 
vision, Surplus War Property Ad 
ministration, in his forthright discus 
sion of surplus disposal problems and 
policies. Commenting on the sug 
gestion that certain surplus military 
training planes should be distributed 
to fixed-base operators throughout the 
country under some type of organ 
ized training program for use in 
training and by ex-service and reserve 
pilots, he had this to say: “If the 
latest and best of the military trainers 
were distributed by the government 
to fixed-base operators at no cost, 
many ex-service pilots might want to 
put in enough time on them, enough 
to maintain ratings on aircraft pow 
ered in the higher horsepower brack 
ets, even though they could afford to 
fly regularly only the lowest powered 
uircraft. Personally I think well of 
this idea and if it makes sense to you 
operators I suggest you put it on your 
program for the coming year and get 
behind it.” 

Like the feeder line prospects, Zov 
ernment sponsored flight training ap 
pears to be a long time off, and the 
realistic operators returned home from 
the St. Louis meeting convinced that 
for many months to come there will be 
no new sources of income other than 
those they dig up on their own hook, 
in their own backyards. 


Local Feeder Services 


Citing the remarkable growth and 
success of All American Aviation’s 
airmail “pickup” service in the East, 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (address read 
by Russel B. Adams when Pogue was 
held in Chicago for the closing sessions 
of the International Aviation Confer 
ence) reviewed the practical economic 
factors that stand in the way of in- 
discriminate establishment of short- 
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haul feeder airline systems into smaller 
communities. In his opinion there 
will be frequent but irregular demands 
for air service to and from small cities 
which in any particular region and in 
the aggregate will be sizable . . . a 
glorified regional taxi service by air, 
operating between points where no 
scheduled air services exist. He re- 
minded his audience that 500 charter 
operators flew over 9,000,000 miles 
for hire in 1940, or over eight per 
cent of the 109,623,000 revenue miles 
flown by domestic airlines in the same 
year. “Here might be an opportu- 
nity,” he observed, “for private en- 
terprise without the benefit of mail 
payments bearing the character of a 
subsidy, to conduct a pioneering ex 
periment of its own.” The challenge 
is a timely one. Charter possibilities 
simply haven’t been exploited by the 
iverage fixed-base operator. 

Other limitation affecting the es- 
tablishment of scheduled short-haul 
lines were brought out in the remarks 
of Col. Harding on surplus equip 
ment and of William A. M. Burden on 
The Colonel reported that 
the most popular plane for feeder line 


urports 


operations, according to applications 


received by his administration, is the 
Beechcraft C-45. In his 
| 


however, it is unlikely that any quan 
tity of these planes, or the advanced 


opinion, 


trainers of similar design, will become 
surplus until the defeat of Germany, 
but that eventually there should be 
enough to go around and operators 
would be wise to file their applications 
An application is not a 
He pointed 


promptly. 
commitment to purchase. 
out that at present there are quite a 
few Cessna UC-78’s available, and 
while they are not yet certificated by 
the CAA for commercial operation, 
steps are being taken which will prob 
ibly result in their certification. Hard 
ing said that multi-engined planes 
over 5,000 lbs. gross will not be of- 
fered for competitive bidding but will 
be sold at stated prices which vary 
according to the condition of the in- 
dividual airplane. For example, top 
price for the Cessna UC-78 is $12,000. 

Burden’s speech drove home the fact 
that out of the 678 locations named 
in applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity pending before 
the CAB, only 93 have suitable air- 
ports. Improvement projects would 
be required at 385 and new fields 
would have to be constructed at 200. 
So ended the lesson—and the hopes for 
feeder line contracts. 


Regulations 


If the average private flier and 
fixed-base operator didn’t have some- 
thing to “gripe” about, he’d probably 

Continued on page 64) 
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Operators, CAA Form Partnership 


OMETHING new in aviation conferences took place in Fort 

Worth, Texas, January 2-3-4, when the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (Fourth Region), the National Aviation Trades Association 
(Fourth Region) and Southern Flight sponsored a non-scheduled civil 
aviation meeting for the purpose of bringing about better relations be- 
tween operators and CAA field personnel, and for the open forum dis- 
cussion of specific problems facing the CAA and the non-scheduled 
operator. 

The success of the affair surprised everyone, including the sponsors. 
Nearly 200 operators and CAA field men from Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Louisiana and Arkansas were registered. 

Fred M. Lanter, director of safety regulation, CAA, Washington, and 
Jesse Lankford, director of Safety Bureau, CAB, Washington, flew in 
for the meeting as did the General Inspection chiefs of all seven CAA 
regional offices. 

The three-day conference developed from the premise that the official 
Federal aviation authority is a public service institution and progress 
in non-scheduled civil aviation can come only through the closest co- 
operation between non-scheduled aviation and the CAA and CAB, espe- 
cially in the field. After three full days of constructive, vigorous and 
oftentimes heated discussion of specific problems and case histories, the 
group voted to make the clinic an annual affair and appointed a perma- 
nent “gripe committee” to channel all grievances of operators, private 
fliers and CAA or CAB personnel in hopes that each case can be acted 
upon as it occurs and that constructive suggestions will issue from 
committee action to remove the cause for trouble, friction, unnecessary 
hardships and red-tape. CAA and CAB personnel present emphasized 
the fact that they were as willing as the operators to cut through red- 
tape, simplify regulations and relieve non-scheduled aviation of some of 
its major headaches. 


Far-Reaching Recommendations 

The group went on record urging the extensive decentralization of au- 
thority within the CAA and the allocation of more power and authority 
to the field organization. They endorsed proposed changes to Parts 20, 
43 and 60 of the Civil Air Regulations affecting private pilots except the 
provision eliminating spins from the private flight test. They also re- 
solved in favor of the appointment of flight examiners from the ranks 
of present civilian instructors who would have the power to issue 
private certificates. They recommended that the instructor be required 
to approve the student for flight examination before receiving the flight 
test and that proper entry of approval be written in the student’s log 
book. 

They went on record proposing that all repair shops and maintenance 
facilities be certificated for the type of repairs or maintenance on aircraft 
and engines for which they have adequate ability, personnel and equip- 
ment, and that forms such as 337 and 309 be eliminated. By placing full re- 
sponsibility on the repair shop, airplanes would not have to wait the 
approval of an inspector before it could be flown. 

The group recommended that the government sell all surplus aviation 
material including airplanes only to bona fide aviation manufacturers, 
distributors and dealers in much the same manner that the disposal of 
surplus Army automobiles is carried on through normal trade channels. 
They suggested that all surplus airplanes and equipment whose design 
characteristics would make CAA certification impractical be made im- 
mediately available at no cost to all educational institutions offering 
aviation courses. 

The conference went on record in support of the CAA national airport 
program and recommended it be adopted by Congress at the earliest 
possible moment, specifying that the interest of private, non-scheduled 
aviation be uppermost in selections of sites insofar as communities are 
able to match Federal funds. State or municipal legislation duplicating 
existing regulations of the Federal government was condemned as was 
any attempt at this time to impose new tax burdens on the industry. 
State legislation should not contain any provisions for economic control 
and states contemplating aviation legislation should call in competent 
and experienced aviation people for guidance and counsel. 

A resolution recommending the proposed changes to CAR 24 (affect- 
ing mechanics) be adopted by the CAB passed by a large majority. A 
resolution on education suggested flight operators provide flight scholar- 
ships at absolute cost of operation for people in educational pursuits or 
who are aiding aviation generally. It was also recommended that some 
agency undertake the production of a book containing complete data 
and manufacturer’s recommendations for optimum performance and 
maximum operating efficiency of each model of airplanee * * * 
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Laboratory tests at Georgia Tech are being conducted with this single-blade jet-propelled helicopter rotor. Air drawn in through pipe 
at lower right is compressed by ordinary motor, forced through duct in blade and expelled from large nozzle at tip of blade. Note 
Mechanism is shown here suspended at three points on scales, which measure blade’s lift. 


counterbalance 


Georgia Tech's Jet- 
Propelled Helicopter 


ROFESSOR Montgomery 
P knishs, Director of the 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics at 
Georgia Tech, died in July, 1943, 
ifter having devoted seven years to 
the development of a  jet-propelled 
helicopter His work, however, did 
not stop with his death The staft he 
had trained, headed by young, able 
Don Dutton, the new director of the 
school, continued the design calcula 
tions and experiments Blade tests have 
been made and a model built and 
flown 
Public ittention was ¢ illed to this 
model last month when if was de 
scribed at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En 
gineers in New York. Professor Dutton 
did show slides of the model in con 
nection with his talk before the so 
ciety on ‘Helicopter Development,’ 
but the model itself was left behind in 
Atlanta 
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With nine years of re- 
search behind it, a unique 
design for jet-driven ro- 
tors is showing promise 
of practical application. 


By HUNTER R. HUGHES, JR. 
Southwestern Editor, 
Southern Power & Industry 


The Georgia Tech helicopter difters 
from other helicopters in one funda 
mental idea. The rotor, instead of 
being turned by a shaft from the 
motor, is turned by a jet of air or gas 
ejected from the tip of the rotor 
blade. The arrangement is simply that 
of a lawn sprinkler using air or gas 
instead of water. 


Many Problems Unsolved 
It is clear that the use of a jet for 
propulsion brings up design problems, 
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many of which have not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. On the other 
hand, this type of prime mover offers 
so many advantages, especially for the 
helicopter, that the idea seems to be 
well worth the years of research spent 
on it. 

In its current stage of design, the 
Georgia Tech helicopter is envisioned 
as a machine that will consist of a 
well streamlined fuselage with a con 
ventional rudder and stabilizer. No 
elevators or stationary horizontal tail 
surfaces are needed. A_ single-blade 
rotor with a counterweight is placed 
above the fuselage. There is a nozzle 
at the tip of the blade from which 
vases are ejected. This yet turns the 
rotor. 

The Tech helicopter has no power 
shafting between the rotor and the 
fuselage and, hence, there is no torque 
reaction. The rotor is attached to the 
fuselage by a simple bearing mount- 
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ing. This is a most important simpli 


fication that materially reduc« 
both original 
and the complications of 


The conventional aircraft rudder of 


can 
cost of the helicopter 


operation 


this helicopter controls the direction 
in which the fuselage faces. When thx 
machine is hovering, the yaw is con 
The rud 
tor 


Ww hether the helicoptet iS in motion Ol 


trolled by the rudder pulley 


der, itself, 1S ilways ictive, 


1 , 
hovering, the rudder is in the rotor’s 


] 
slipstream. 


Georgia Tech selected a single-blade 
tor 


to design 


rotor several reasons It 1S simple 


ind manufacture, it is not 
subject to as many vibration problems 
is the 
parking” 
t is better for the jet helicopter be 


efhcient if the 


two-blade rotors, it makes 


und “‘garaging” simple, and 


cause it is more inside 


of the blade is used as a duct to carry 
tl the 


tne jet 
confined to 


entire jet 


1 of 


end ¢ 


Even it 


vases 


mechanism 1s the 


the blade so that the blade is no longet 


21 duct, Professor Dutton still 


that the blade has defi 


used as 
thinks 
advantages 


| 
singic 
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Type of Power Plant Undecided 


Several types of power plants a! 


being studied to supply gases to the 


classed is 


ict. They may be outside 
4 inside engines An inside engin 
would be any engine that is housed 


in the fuselage and gives off gases that 


pass through the rotor blade and a: 


Flying model of jet-propelled helicopter 


model rotor 














GROVER LOENING SAYS ORDINARY 
ENGINE CAN DRIVE JET 'COPTER 


While the application of jet propulsion to a helicopter appears at first 
glance to be a Buck Rogers scheme, some successful engineers see definite 
Addressing the Aero Club of Washington, D. C 
recently, Grover Loening, chairman of the Helicopter Subcommittee of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, after reviewing his 
shaft-driven helicopters, referred to jet-propelled 


possibilities in the idea. 


and current 
follow a 


torical ¢ 
windmills as 

“There is still another type of helicopter now being worked on in secret 
n three or four different places in this country, but one which Professo1 
Stalker of Detroit and the late Professor Montgomery Knight of Georgia 
lech were among the earliest to disclose and to propose. This is anothe1 
vay to get rid of the torque and to accomplish a lot of other desirable 
things in addition to the possible use of jet engines. The helicopter rotor 
drives itself around the axis by the reaction of a jet of air discharged 
along the trailing edge of the blade or at the tip. When this is done there 
is no torque because the motor power is mot directly applied to the rotor 
shaft. This has, in the opinion of many engineers in this field, a most 
promising future. It will probably be called a jet-drive helicopter 
Actually, an ordinary engine can be used, driving a blower which will 
exhaust its air out at the tip of the blade and drive the rotor around very 








ich like the familiar garden spray is driven by a jet of water.” ®* *®* ® 
ejected from the jet at the tip. This \ conventional compressor operated 
is the type that has been used ex by a gasoline engine is probably too 
perimentally at Tech to test the lift heavy for its horsepower output for 
ing force of the blade. The blade was actual use in a plane, but it served well 
so constructed that compressed air for test purposes. In a practical de 
from an axial blower passed through sign, the engine-compressor arrangé 


ductwork to the hollow blade, through 


ment might be replaced by a gas tul 


Left to right in background are G. O. Rosselot 
research engineer; Professor D. W. Dutton, director of Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, and E. |. Bricker, research engineer 


the blade, and out the jet nozzle. The bine or a free piston engine. The frec 
ipparatus was set on a test stand in piston engine is, in simple terms, 
[Tech’s aeronautical laboratory and the Diesel engine that produces its output 
lifting power of the blade measured (Continued on page 40 
s shown below in action (note weights), with compressed air from rubber hose driving scale 
State Engineering Experiment Station director; Walter Castles, Jr 
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SUPERFORTRESS FIRE CONTROL is explained by this one-line ci. cuit diagram, which shows how B-29's five remote-controlled turrets, 


five sighting stations and accessories are interconnected. 
many as three turrets aimed and fired simultaneously by a single sighting station. 


Five gunners control the turrets in more than thirty combinations, with as 
Nose gunner fires both top and bottom nose turrets 


upper gunner fires upper rear guns and upper nose turret when nose gunner busy elsewhere, side gunners control lower rear turret 
and can control tail guns and lower nose unit when their operators aren't using them. B-29 can carry forty 500-lb. bombs 


Oth Air Force 
Progress Report 


RDINARILY you do not 
On into the life-story of 
1 six-months-old babe But in the 
case of the Twentieth Air Force— 
America’s first “independent air arm” 
—we are not dealing with ordinary 
babyhood. Here is an extremely lusty 
ind precocious infant that was rushed 
upon its pre-ordained career scarcely 
before it was out of the delivery 
room. One which, in its first few 
hours of life, was called upon to carry 
the battle to the enemy 
This will be a brief glance at the 
known facts together with mention 
of certain developments forged in the 
heat of battle which may be told at 
this time 
The B-29 had 


mal steps of progression as weaning, 


to forego such nor 


teething and creeping. Or, to put it 
inother way, the baby B-29 had to 
learn to eat meat before it had teeth 
ind button up its own clothes before 
pants. 
Credit for the swift transition from 
infancy to muscular manhood goes to 
Major General Kenneth B Wolfe, ot 
Denver, Colo., who was then Chief of 
the Production Division, Materiel Cen 
ter at Wright Field. General Wolfe 
was later assigned to lead early mis- 
sions over Japan, not for reasons of 


it was old enough to wear 


sentiment or award, but to observe 
the plane’s performance under service 


conditions together with the chance to 
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Super bombing has its 

special obstacles, but 

they’re being cleared in 

good order. Here are 

the latest sidelights on 

the B-29 offensive against 
Japan. 


By SWANEE TAYLOR 


spot any inadequacies that might be 
After which 
he hurried back to Dayton to incor 


brought out in battle 


porate his findings in subsequent 


models 


Bombardier Moved, Engine 
Cooling Improved 


Whatever these technical findings 
were cannot be detailed here. It can 
be stated, though, that most of the 
changes made had to do mainly with 
crew comfort and battle efficiency, 
such as, for example, moving the bom 
bardier aft a ways to relieve over- 
crowding in the nose. As a matter of 
fact, surprisingly few modifications 
were necessary; so few as to be a trifle 
uncanny from the engineer’s point of 
Which in itself is quite a 
tribute to Boeing design and engineer 


V iew ° 


ing 


(General Electric Drawing 


Of course engine over-heating pre 
sented the usual headaches that come 
every time horsepower is stepped up. 
Yet despite an inordinate amount of 
gossip and yammering, the heat con 
trol problem in the B-29 was no greater 
or no less than in earlier types of heavy 
duty aircraft. The only 
was that the solution had to be found 
in the face of the enemy. But that 
it has been solved is amply borne out 


difterence 


by the virtual disappearance of the 
chill “None of our planes were lost to 
enemy action,” that appeared in early 
communiques. 

As for the pressurized cabins, there 
is little to report beyond saying that 
the patient years of study and experi- 
mentation are paying rich dividends 
in crew comfort, safety and efficiency. 
Today every man setting out on a 
3,000-mile round-trip in the sub- 
stratosphere does so in the confident 
knowledge that the high altitude holds 
no terrors even if a cannon shell 
passes through the cabin. For, he 
knows all about the numerous explo- 
sive decompression tests, with a 
Wright Field major as human guinea 
pig, including the instance where they 
fred an artillery piece 
pressurized fuselage sitting in a de- 
compression chamber just to see what 
would happen to the major. (His 
cheeks and lips bulged and flapped as 
the air was sucked out of his lungs, 


through a 
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but he had ample time to adjust his 
oxygen mask before the 5-mile “alti- 
tude” could affect him). 

Another unexpected circumstance 
resulting from high altitude operations 
was window frosting. To be sure, de 
frosting equipment had been provided, 
but it was for use when flying in the 
overcast or under icing conditions. 
No one knew that in the extreme cold 
of the sub stratosphere frost will form 
on glass in a trice. The Twentieth 
learned this lesson the hard way: One 
of those alleged “suicide” rammings, 
by a Jap fighter, in reality was just 
the opposite. The B-29 did not see 
him, because of the frost, and simply 


ran him down 


Japanese Defenses Unpredictable 


Concerning the action over the 


Japanese homeland, no one in the 
whole AAF will voice a positive opin 
ion beyond saying that it is rougher ’n 
hell. The simple truth of the matter 
is that it is still impossible to dete 
mine whether the Japs are incredibly 
stupid in their air defense tactics o1 
if they are just playing dumb. We 
ire going over in ever increasing 
strength and regularity, yet the recep 
tion met by our planes has never been 
the Same on successive days 

There were times, for example, when 
arrived over the 


inbound missions 


utterly unmolested to 
meet with light, inaccurate flak during 
At other times the 


Superforts had to battle their way in 


target area 
the bombing runs 


igainst very determined fighter oppo 
sition and then find the flak intens« 
ind painfully accurate. This may be 
the little 


guileful strategy; 


sons-of-heaven’s idea of 
21 good way to cross 
up the Americans and get them bx 
fuddled 


with this thought 


Quite 1 tew peopl go along 


On the other hand, there are just 
1s many who have put the Japs down 
is sly in an unoriginal way but oafish 
To back this 


claim they cite a classic case of Nip 


for all their cunning 


ponese numbskullery is manifest mn 
the Tokyo raid of December 27th. On 
that day the Twentieth arrived ove 
the city two hours earlier than usual 
ind from a different direction. Un 
believable though it may be, the 
fighter defense had not left the ground 
ind radio Tokyo was blatting away 
merrily Nor did the 


fire get started until the B-29’s wer« 


anti-aircraft 


t irting their bombing runs 

There are any number of like in 
stances of outstandingly patent stu 
pidity. Whether they are wily or 
witless does not matter here. The 
deadly fact remains that every time 
the Twentieth goes out on a mission 


those kids sooner or later undergo a 
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taking off 





Pneumatic Pants Prevent Pilot Blackout 


ATEST flight aid for Army and Navy combat pilots is pneu- 

matic pants—high-waisted, with built-in suspenders and 
girdle—which prevent fighter-pilot blackout in tight maneuvers. Com- 
pressed air from the plane’s vacuum pump inflates bladders which supply 
pressure over the abdomen, thighs and calves, thus preventing the pooling 
of blood in the lower extremities and aiding circulation to the brain. 
All the pilot does is zip on the G-suit and plug it into the air line before 
a valve automatically supplies the pressure or deflates the 
bladders whenever the force of gravity rises above or falls below 2 G. 
Many pilots have attributed enemy kills to the anti-blackout garment, and 
high-speed 180-degree turns in combat are readily made without blackout. 








blistering bath of battle. Even in the 
Tokyo raid just mentioned the fighters 
rose in the greatest strength yet and 
poured it on for one and one-half 
hours. One B-29 was shot down. 

Then there was the time when an 
other Superfort (evidently a strag 
gler) had to fight off twenty-five at- 
tacks and passes by 100 Nips. And 
although eight out of the 100 were 
shot down, with never a single nick 
to the B-29, that is the kind of stuff 
that burns a hole in your soul. 

In regard to operational function- 
ing the 20th Air Force is faced with 
two terrific handicaps getting to and 
from the target, distance and weather. 

Since the Twentieth’s operations 
embrace vast distances it follows that 
the crews spend long hours in the air 
on each mission. Which, in turn, is 
translatable in terms of work, hard 
work. It takes a lot of Man to stand 
up to the job assigned the 20th Air 


| orce, 


Weather Is Major Handicap 


About the weather, the best that 
can be said is that it is fiendishly un- 
predictable. So much so that certain 
expensive and time-consuming meas- 
ures have to be taken in order to give 
the pilots a fifty-fifty break. Yet for 
all these certain measures, each mission 
bumps into two or more fronts. The 
unpredictable ones are those caused by 
heat convection over the atolls and 
shoals that Pacific, 
while the others are in many cases the 
beginnings of our own North Ameri- 
can weather that makes up out there 
in the Japan Stream near the Bonins 
Some of the fronts reach right on up 
for the moon and cannot be topped 
even by a Superfortress. Which is 
to say that all too frequently they 
have to barge on through the turbu- 
lence A good idea of the beating 
they take may be imagined if you will 
reflect a moment on the enormous 
wing surface of a B-29 and upon the 
fact that the wingtips have an allowed 
“travel” of around 6-8 feet. Then 
place yourself on the inside looking 


abound in the 


out at those wings weaving and flap- 


ping in the murk. Thus you capture 


a glimmer of how those boys really 
sweat it out. 

Which brings us to the matter of 
personnel; how the boys are standing 
up under the aggregate strain, how 
often do they have to:fly, and the 
like. 

Well, the answer to the first part 
is that they are taking the whole show 
nicely in stride. The big reason is 
found in the selection and training 
policies that affect every man assigned 
to the Twentieth. Each one of them is 
thoroughly battle-tested, with some 
300 hours of 4-engine experience for 
pilots, before being selected for train 
ing. Following this preliminary safe 
guard the crewmen are sent to a Su 
perfortress transition center 
they are put through a special course 
which, we are told, is as revolutionary 
as the plane itself. 


where 


Due to a number of reasons, all of 
them military, the missions are not 
scheduled on a time-table basis. Hence 
there is as yet no way of determining 
precisely how many trips a crew can 
take per week or per month. But it 
has been found that one raid was 
enough for one man, while on the 
other. extreme we learn that Lt. Col. 
Bob Morgan, of Memphis Belle fame, 
has demanded to go—and gone—on 
every single Tokyo mission up to this 
writing. 

A happy concluding note to our 
report on global warfare’s newest baby 
is struck in relaying to you the im 
pression that prevails among Wash 
ington newsmen and commentators 
These jaundice-eyed observers rarely 
raise an eyebrow at anything, no mat 
ter how startling. Yet they are acting 
like a bunch of doting grandparents 
over the 20th Air Force. And the 
reason for this, as one of them points 
out, was the complete absence of fan- 
fare and whoop-de-doop _ publicity 
when the infant was born. Or, as 
another one put it, next to bombing 
Japan the Twentieth’s 
complishment is arriving at a sober, 
factual, non-exhuberant policy of re 
Which, come 


greatest ac 


porting its activities. 
to think of it, is a new page in avia 


tion press relations. * * * 
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RESEARCH Cau Be 
PRACTICAL 


I has long been the opinion 
of many aircraft leaders 


il esearch, like many othe: protes 
ions, cannot be budgeted. However, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora 

yn Operates ethciently a manutactu 
ng research department which trou 


ble-shoots problems concerned in the 
nanufacture of Liberator B-24 boml 


und the new Dominator B 


uperbombers with hig y tangib 
sults SUCCESS | icpartmen 
proves that research can be effectively 
] ‘ +} . 
yanized ind 1dmin 1 rough 
Iny large corpo! 
Convair'’s scarcl rganizatio 
which a few yeal wo Ww but i 


idea in the mind of E. W. Berger, now 
chief of manufacturir gy res urch 1S 
today a department of half a hundred 
ngineers, chemists, draftsmen, 
chinists and = stenographer It was 
tounded upon the idea that trained 
ind experienced p 
devise means of improving the manu 
facturing of tl component parts o 
uirplanes, would pay vith result 


company's investme 


set printing 


pres to tempiat ! production 
These are but a few of the typical 


1 | 
quests placed 11 th hands of this 


By C. F. REUPSCH 


Assistant Chief, Manufacturing Research, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


[The functions of the group are out 
lined simply in Convair’s standard 
practice manual: “The field of activity 
of the corporation manufacturing re- 
earch department shall comprise im- 
provements in physical means for 
cutting, forming, fastening, surface 
treating, heat treating, and inspect- 
ing materials used in the manufacture 
of corporation products or tools to 
produce such products. Where cost 
improvement proposals, employe sug- 
gestions, or other methods improve- 
ments require development of physi 
cal means, division personnel in charge 
of these activities may request the 
corporation manufacturing research 
department to perform such develop 
nents.” 

Research Functions Explained 

\s shown (chart below), the depart 
nent is made up of seven sections, 
each having its own supervisol and 
specializing in definite manufactur 
ing processes. Policies, projects, and 
general supervision are administered by 
the department chief, assistant chief, 
ind staff administrator. Secretaries and 
» stenographic pool are available to 
ill personnel 

The chemical section investigates 
processes relating to the cleaning of 
ill materials, drawing compounds and 
cutting oils for sheet metal and ma- 


chine operation, specifications of 





ancrare “  (anors Tor <Onan 
ARPA TON 


Organization Chart of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation's Manufacturing 
Research Department 
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anodic treatment, plating processes, 
etching for spotwelding, pickling so- 
lutions for removing scale after heat 
treatment, specifications of finishes, 
prevention of corrosion, industrial 
chemicals, and cements and adhesives. 

This section, working in co-opera 
tion with an outside vendor, has been 
responsible for the development of a 
new cutting and drawing oil which 
is saving the San Diego division alonc 
approximately $100,000 a year. It 
also has been responsible for the de 
velopment by a large oil producer of 
a spark plug anti-seize compound 
which has been described by those who 
have used it as “worth its weight in 
gold.” This compound, which has suc 
cessfully eliminated all spark plug 
seizing difficulties, has just been ap 
proved for use by the Air Forces 

The work which this group has 
done in co-operation with outside 
vendors is characteristic of the man 
ner in which manufacturing research 
attacks some of its problems. It has 
established a policy that when such 
problems can be referred to specialists, 
the development work should be con 
ducted in co-operation with them 

The technical reference section is in 
charge of the technical library which 
contains books, magazines, reports, 
and other literature relating to manu 
facturing processes. Manufacturing re 
search bulletins are issued periodically 
to keep personnel in all divisions in 
formed of new developments origi 
nating in this section. 

The metallurgical processes section 
is responsible for investigation of the 
latest methods of heat treatment; 
torch, resistance and arc welding: 
copper, silver, and aluminum brazing; 
powdered metallurgy; metallic fin 
ishes; and the treatment of cutting 
tools by plating, nitriding, and othe: 
methods. 

The metallurgical section has been 
successful in introducing in produc 
tion a nitriding process which ha: 
greatly increased the life of cutting 
tools. This group has also been re 
sponsible for the installation of fur 
nace copper-brazing methods for ait 
craft parts which has saved a great 
number of man-hours and a large 
amount of material. 

Tools, machines, and layouts fo: 
new manufacturing processes are de 
signed by the drafting section. This 
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group also provides illustration for 
reports and bulletins. 
The mechanical processing section 


concerns itself with problems relat 
ing to cutting and forming opera 
tions in sheet metal; jigs, fixtures, and 
hand tooling practices; drilling; filing; 
identification; stamping; burring; sand 
blasting; and tumbling. 

The assembly processing section in- 
vestigates to the 


projects relating 


ot 


breakdown 
facilitate 
the best 
which 


assemblies and panels 


also de 


to 


production. It 
methods of fasten 
of 
and 


cementing, 


termines 


ing includes studies rivet 


dimpling, countersinking coin 


pressing operations, metal 


spot welding, machines, and 
il] types of rivets. 


The plastics section investigates the 


riveting 


pplication of new plastics and fabri- 
cates prototype parts to meet specified 
requirements. It has the 
use of plastic form blocks for hydro- 


int roduc ed 


press and stretch presses, saw trim 
fixtures, and router fixtures. Portable 
oxygen bottle holders have been im- 


proved by the design and fabrication 
of a laminated plastic part which has 
replaced a metal item previously used. 
It has successfully 
ball 
check valves which is not only more 
but 


trouble 


ilso produc ed a 


light weight plastic for use in 


which has eliminated 


formerly 


economical 
it] the 
with varnished cork balls 


encountered 


How Projects Are Handled 


Requests for intormation and in 


vestigation may originate in manufac 
turing research, with management, or 


flow in from process engineers estab 
lished at each of the corporation’s 
twelve divisions. These engineers are 


the liaison between manufacturing re 
search and the various manufacturing 
departments scattered throughout the 


United States. As projects are com 
pleted and reports written, those of 
general interest are distributed to all 
process engineers who pass them on 


to the various departments whose op- 


erations they concern. 

When a request for an investigation 
is received, a project outline card is 
typed in quadruplicate. One copy goes 
to the investigating engineer and one 
to the group supervisor to whom the 
engineer The third 
placed in a follow-up file ac 
estimated completion date, 


is filed unde 


project reports. 
COpy 1S 
cording to 
and the 
the 


that 


remaining copy 
investigating engineer’s name so 
of work the 
ascertained it a 


the distribution in 


department can_ be 


] 
viance 


\ project outline card gives suth- 


cient information tor the engineer to 
understand the problems involved. It 


ilso serves to furnish an outline of 
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FUEL CELE VENT SYSTEM LEAK DETECIOR developed through research requires 


only 15 minutes per cell, saving several hours on each plane if leaks occur. Through 


instrument compressed air is reduced from 90 Ibs. to 3 Ibs. pressure. 
Drop in gauge indicates leak. 


(Convair 


are charged to 3 Ibs 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS include new anti-seize compound 


and a thermo-setting phenolic casting resin. 


Compare spark plug at left, lubri- 


cated with ordinary mica-base compound, and one at right lubricated with new 
New casting resin makes smooth mold 


material. 


Both had 100 hours of flight. 


which eliminates scraping and finishing. 


W hatev er equipment, materials, and 


tests are required in order that the 


conclusions and recommendations will 
be based on sufhcient data. At the 
same time, the introduction of ex- 


traneous information or unnecessary 


work is prevented. Should an investi- 


gation 


disclose 


the 


advisability 


ot 


studying the project from an entirely 
different angle, or reveal related prob 
lems with potential value, the cards 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Another debated point is preflight 
ground school. As | have said, I'm 


‘agin’ it! 


CONFESSIONS 


of a Wight 


PART Ill 


HE real fundamental ma 
fob of flying is relaxa 
tion. You must get your student to re- 
lax before he can fly straight and level, 
turn, climb and glide. You may not 
call relaxation a maneuver, but re 
member the times you had to set her 
down in a tricky crosswind, or the 
first time you got caught and had to 
let down through a layer of clouds 
that seemed a mile thick. If it didn’t 
take as much conscious effort to make 
yourself relax as it does to do a hesita 
tion roll, you just ain’t human 
Each time a student begins a new 
maneuver or meets a new situation, 
the old problem of relaxation will bob 
up again. When he gets out trom 
under your wing, he will have to lick 
it himself, with the help of the les 
sons and practice you have given him. 
Recently a young pilot landed a 
dive bomber too high and got a wing 
tip. If I hadn’t seen it, I don’t think 
I would have believed it. I’m a six 
footer and can stand under the wing 
of one of these planes with ease. The 
landing gear is so wide, I doubt if 
you could upset it with a tank. | 
usked him what he did to pick up the 


*Opinions and assertion hereir are the 
suthor and are not to be construed as offi- 
cial or reflecting the views of the Navy Dx 
partment or the naval! ervice 
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By A. H. KNOUFF 
Lt., A-V (T), USNR* 


left wing when it dropped. Sure 
enough he said: 

“I pushed the stick forward (good, 
but not enough on a five-ton airplane 
and to the right (not so hot). Then | 
kicked left rudder (Wow!).” 

“Boy,” I told him, “what you did 
was a cross-control spin twenty feet 
off the ground!”” He would have been 
better off if he had let go of the con 
trols entirely, but he just didn’t have 
the background to overcome the feel 
ing that he should “do something.” 


First Impressions Are Important 

The time to start teaching a student 
to relax is when he walks up to you and 
wants to take his first flying lesson. 
He is sure to be a little excited. You 
know that he is going to push the 
controls all over the cockpit. (If h 





The real fundamental maneuver of flying 
is relaxation 











(Illustrated by Lt. Joe Jame USNR.) 


Justructor 


doesn’t, look out for trouble later on.) 


What you do and say may be terri 
bly important to his flying progress. 
One school of thought believes that 
you should tell him to attend ground 
school for a couple of months and 
then come around and see you again. 
This has several disadvantages, the 
first being that you can get awfully 
hungry in a couple of months. Worse, 
he will probably decide that if flying 
is so difficult and dangerous that he 
must go to school eight or nine weeks 
before he touches the controls, he had 
better look over his insurance first— 
or just not bother with it at all. 

From his point of view, if he does 
come back to you he is going to have 
his head full of ideas, but no more 
conception of how to use them than 
when he came to you in the first 
place. He will have formed mental 
pictures which may be wrong, and 
the fact that you did not think it 
safe to take him on without such 
lengthy preparation is certainly not 
going to help him relax. 

Personally, I usually say, “Okay, 
let’s go,” and start walking toward 
the plane. “Now, the easiest way to 
get in is. Those are the rudder 
pedals. Put your feet on them, hold 
wheel with your left hand, and just 
leave your right hand in your lap. 
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Later on you'll use it on the throttle.” 
There is another reason which you 
don’t need to tell him—just try tens- 


ing your muscles with one hand 


dangling in your lap. 

Physical relaxation 
mental relaxation, and to achieve this 
your student must be comfortable. 
Have him push one of the pedals all 
the way forward. If he has to stretch 
to do it, get some pillows behind him. 


helps produce 


Put some under him too, if necessary, 
but do all this with as little fuss as 
possible—stressing his comfort rather 
than the possible need for giving full 
rudder or any other extreme control. 
Now go on. 

“It works just like the rudder on a 
boat. Push on the left pedal and the 
nose moves to the left; push the right 
pedal and it moves to the right. 

“You know that highway curves 
are banked to keep cars from skidding. 
In an airplane you have no road; so 
you make your own bank, tilting the 
airplane with the wheel. You'll find 
it’s perfectly natural when you hold 
the wheel at the top, with one hand. 
When you walk or run around a 
corner, you lean the way you turn. 
When you want to turn an airplane 
to the left, just lean that way and 
you will find that you will move the 
wheel as you lean and that your left 
foot will slide forward along the floor 
and push the left rudder-pedal. 

“. . . Tl take off; then let you fly 
it in the air—but you keep hold of 
the controls all the time unless I say 
‘Let Go’... If I say ‘Let me have it’ 
or anything else, you keep on the 
controls so you can feel what I am 
doing, but if I say ‘Let go’ just relax 
with your hands in your lap and your 
feet on the floor.” 

Landing Can Be Easy 
Notice three things that this patter 


tells the student without putting them 
into words, “Sure, you can fly. You 


are a normal human being, aren’t 
you?”; “The controls of an airplane 
ire even more natural than an auto- 
mobile — just as natural as walking”; 


“You don’t need to be afraid of the 
controls.” The patter may vary, but 
its tone, and suggestion should get 
icross these three points. 

I have very seldom had to tell a 
student to “Let go.” His first instinct, 
when he sees me touch a control, is 
to drop it like a hot potato, and I have 
to tell him to keep on it. But when I 
do say it, he knows exactly what | 
mean. He also knows exactly what | 
have said. The phrase is short and 
doesn’t sound like anything else — 
two musts for anything you say to a 
student in the air. 

Like so many things in flying, you 
can’t make any rigid rule about when 
to let the student start doing the 
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flying. For his own self-confidence and 
encouragement, the sooner the better; 
but the instructor must examine his 
own capabilities and experience to be 
sure that he can get out of anything 
the student may get him into—and 
do it without alarming the student. 
Give yourself a wide margin of safety. 
As you gain experience, you can let 
him take over sooner. 

I usually say, “Okay, you just hold 
the nose where it is,” as soon as I have 
established a normal climb, and make 


_ m 
A = Am” 
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“——and make a point of 
resting my left hand on 
\) my knee and looking out 
the window with my chin 
on my right hand—" 


a point of resting my left hand on my 
knee and looking out the window 
with my chin on my right hand. What 
the student doesn’t realize is that in 
this position my left hand is only a 
flick of the wrist from the throttle, 
and my right can be dropped to the 
wheel in the bat of an eye. He has 
probably forgotten that the plane 
even has rudder pedals; so he won’t 
notice that my feet are still resting 
lightly on these important pieces of 
metal. When I have taken over for a 
moment to level off at about 1,000 
feet, I give it to him again—this time 
with my feet on .the floor—and tell 
him to follow a straight piece of high- 
way or railroad, or to fly toward some 
prominent landmark. 

Sooner or later he will begin to 
wallow all over the sky. Before it gets 
too bad, quietly tell him to let go of 
the controls—still looking pointedly 
out the window. If the ship doesn’t 


“You will be more shocked 
to learn | let the student 
land on the first lesson.” 


settle down immediately, you can help 
it along surreptitiously with the rud 
der. Above all don’t “ride” the con- 
trols. All you want to give the stu- 
dent in this lesson is an enthusiasm 
for flying, a feel of the controls, and 
—above all—relaxation. 

Obviously some of these tricks can 
not be used in a tandem airplane— 
which is one reason why I prefer side- 
by-side. You can talk to your student 
without an uncomfortable, voice-dis- 
torting gadget. You can actually see 
whether he is tense, and the sight of 
you taking it easy beside him is much 
more convincing than the word “re- 
lax” yelled through a tube. 

[I may have shocked some of you 
by implying that I let students start 
flying the airplane almost as soon as 
it is off the ground. If so, you will 
be still more shocked to learn that I 
usually let the student land on the 
first lesson. 

Most students think they could 
take off by themselves, and fly the 
ship in the air, but they have heard 
landing is the “hardest part of flying.” 
They have developed a subconscious 
fear of it. Letting him land on his 
first lesson (or letting him think he 
has landed), will dispose of this phobia 
right at the start. The longer it is 
put off, the stronger it will become. 
When you finally do start him on 
landings after two or three hours, he 
will think “Shere comes the bad part” 
and will become much more tense 
than if you had shown unconcern by 
giving him a landing on his first 
lesson. 

Another debated point is preflight 
ground school. As I have said, I’m 
“agin” it. Ground school without 
practical experience may give the stu- 
dent conceptions which the instruc- 
tor has to correct, as well as delaying 
relaxation of the flight instructor 
started to fly, he will have many ques- 
tions which ground school can answer; 
and he has experience on which to 
base a better understanding of those 
answers. 

Later on we may talk about the 
relaxation of the flight instructor 


concering the ground school, but now 


we just want our student to relax. 
= . * 
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GEORGIA HELICOPTER 
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Future Prospects 
While nine years have been spent 


on the development or the helicopter, 
there is still much to be done. Both 
: , , : ; 
the earlier work and current work 


have been handicapped by the usual 
icademic laboratory drawbacks, lack 


of money and manpower. However, 2 
finished plane is nine years closer than 
it was when Professor Knight first 
hit upon the idea, ind it may not be 
long bet ore satisfying results of the 
research and experiments may be seen 


er the Atlanta airport. * * * 





PROF. DON DUTTON, director of 

the Daniel Guggenheim School of 

Aeronautics at Georgia Tech, is in 

charge of jet-propelled helicopter 
research 





RESEARCH PRACTICAL 


Continued from page ) 


ire either revised or an additional 
‘ct issued 

Upon receiving the project outline 
card, the investigating engineer enters 
ts receipt in a record book containing 
notes on all the work with which he 
is involved. Detailed entries are mad 
on each project, including all per 
sonal contacts, requests for informa 
tion or samples, and all items requi 
ing follow-up. In this manner work 
may be carried on by the group supet 
visor in case of absence of an investi 
gating engineer, and a more systematic 
follow up of ill written and verbal 
requests is provided. The date of con 
ception of any development 1s alse 
established, and the information tabi 
lated is used in writing reports 

Project reports are written on each 
investigation and a constant effort is 
made to insure their adherence to tl 
Dest practices ot report writing 
exemplified by the concise English 


used by established technical societies 


ind research organizations. Wheneve: 


( 
] 
| 1 


possible, tabular data 1s presented in 


iccordance with the recommendations 
made by the “ASTM Manual on Pres 
ntation of Data.” 





As an example of the manner in 
which a particular investigation might 
be handled after the project outlin« 
card has been given to the investi 
gating engineer, we will take up th 
development of an instrument fot 
checking fuel vent lines for leaks. Th 
hirst step in this instance requires th« 
engineer to familiarize himself with 
the problem existing in the shop. Thi: 
he does by direct contact with the 
roreman, workers, and inspectors 
After securing a clear picture of the 
problem, the engineer is free to attack 
it from whatever angle he desires. The 


iccumulated experience ot all the en 


gineers in manufacturing research is 
readily available as well as an un- 
limited source of technical literature. 
If the problem so requires, he would 
be permitted to travel to any other 
division, company or university to se- 
cure first-hand information and to 
gain the benefits of discussion with 
recognized authorities. 

[he problem of checking fuel vent 
lines for leaks, however, did not re- 
quire extensive research before the 
engineer could sketch an instrument 
make up of parts which were readily 
available. This sketch was turned over 
to the drafting section where detailed 
drawings were made. Finished blue 
prints were then given to the pattern 
shop of the plastics laboratory and the 
instrument case was made of plywood 
covered with leatherette. In the mean- 
time, the mechanical laboratory was 
issembling the gauges, valves, and 
tubing so that the final assembly 
would be facilitated. 


Upon completion, the instrument 
was taken by the investigating en- 
gineer to the shop. With the co-opera 
tion of the foreman, it was placed 
under test in actual production. In 
this manner its value could be immedi 
ately established and minor modifica 
tions or adjustments made by the 
engineer. Then when its design, meth 
od of operation, and value are definite- 
ly established, a report covering every 
detail is written by the investigating 
engineer. This report is checked by the 
group supervisor and assistant chief 
for accuracy and completeness, and 
ipproved for distribution by the de- 
partment head. Copies of the report 
ire then forwarded to division person- 
nel through the process engineers as a 
final step in the solution of the 
problem. 

Because the investigating enginee: 
must wait for the construction of 
upparatus, tools, samples, and info 
mation, it is possible for him to be 
working on more than one project at 
1 time. It is general practice to assign 
as many as fourteen projects to an 
engineer, depending upon the nature 
of the investigations. This is recog- 
nized, howev er, as being too many for 
efhcient departmental operation, and 
the general working average over a 
long period of time has been main 
tained at four projects per engineer. 

The varied accomplishments of 
manufacturing research during its 
comparatively brief existence have 
proved highly valuable. To date, the 
department has been concerned with 
the production problems of vital war- 
planes. But when hostilities cease, re- 
search efforts will be turned to sol\ 
ing the problems which will arise in 
making the products of peacetime. 

* * * 
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YOUR “PRIVATE CAR” IN THE AGE OF FLIGHT » » » Before the war, The Silvaire was the only all-metal 


airplane to sell at a popular price. When the war is won, Luscombe will again be bringing you an all-metal, all- 


purpose plane at a figure inviting personal ownership. ... Presenting the important features by which Luscombe 
has proved its dependability — mproved by all that Luscombe has learned through busy years of high precision 
all-metal war work—the new Silvaire of 194-2? will be a plane to win your confidence and stimulate your 
pride.... Make ownership of a gleaming, sturdy all-metal Luscombe Silvaire a key plank in your personal 


postwar plan. You'll find you can afford it! Additional information may be obtained by writing Department S. 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION, TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 














$700" AIRPLANE? 

(Continued from page 27) 
time to comment on Mr. Wright’s De- 
cember statement, but in answer to 
his challenge at Oklahoma City for 
a $2,000 family plane, sent SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT a commentary by Peter Alt- 
man, Aeronca’s consulting engineer. 


Aeronca Agrees on Performance 

“In connection with work now ac- 
tively going on in the engineering de- 
partment at Aeronca Aircraft Cor- 
poration, we will be ready to meet the 
requirements of Mr. Wright’s sug- 
gested four-place family airplane in 
most of the requirements except the 
selling price, and the ultimate in land- 
ing characteristics is given by full- 
swiveling landing gears,” Mr. Altman 
said. “The airplane known as the 
Aeronca Eagle incorporates comforta- 
ble seating for the family of four, 
with unusual visibility in all direc- 
tions, combined with good inherent 
stability, performance meeting Mr. 
Wright’s specifications and a noise 
level comparable to the modern air- 
liner.” Reduction of noise as it affects 
people on the ground requires an ex- 
haust muffler and lower propeller 
speeds, he said, but both of these solu- 
tions “are definitely within the solution 
of the designer and are receiving care- 
ful consideration in the Aeronca 
Eagle.” 


Engines, Parts Expensive 
“The $2,000 selling price for an all- 
metal family airplane is a good goal to 
work to, but based on a conservative 
production volume for the first few 
years after civil airplane restrictions 





Two-Control Aeronca? 


Engineering & Research Cor- 
poration of Riverdale, Md., has 
executed a contract giving 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middle- 
town, Ohio, the right to use the 
two-control system incorporated 
in the Ercoupe. It has been 
generally known that Aeronca 
was interested in a postwar two- 
control model. 











are removed, it can be shown that 
several years will be required before 
costs can be reduced to attain this 
figure,” Mr. Altman pointed out. “At 
present the cost of purchased parts 
such as engines, propellers, accessories, 
instruments, etc., represent about 30 
per cent of the cost of the airplane. 
The airplane manufacturer does not 
have a great deal of control over these 
costs. It will be necessary to wait 
until the volume grows sufficiently 
to take full advantage of the desired 
machine tools. This time period may 
be reduced if by some compromises in 
design the same tools can be used both 
for aircraft and some fairly high pro- 
duction applications. This has been 
taking place in instruments and may 
soon be applied for other parts. 
“The present cost of engines suit- 
able for a four-place airplane having 
the desired performance is a good illus- 
tration of the final cost. Assuming 
that 150 horsepower is required and 
the cost is $6 per horsepower, we have 
an engine cost of $900. Add to this 
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U. S. aircraft movements have doubled since 1942, as this CAA chart shows. 


figure the other costs and we can 
easily see how we have to exceed the 
$2,000 selling price until prices for 
component parts not made by the air- 
plane manufacturer are reduced. 

“The advantages to be gained from 
full-swiveling castered type landing 
gears are not denied, and are no doubt 
highly desirable to allow cross-wing 
landing and take-off on single-runway 
airports. But at present very little 
information is available to the de- 
signer from which suitable designs can 
be developed and which the manu- 
facturer can apply without encounter- 
ing high experimental costs. Here the 
government experimental and research 
establishments can help materially by 
doing the fundamental work on this 
problem. Progress is being made — 
the nose wheel type landing gear is a 
fair solution, but not necessarily the 
best solution. It is, therefore, with 
pleasure that we noticed Mr. Wright’s 
remarks that his office has assigned one 
of their experts to study this problem 
and we know that the industry will 
be looking forward with interest to 
the results of this investigation.” 


Co-operative Action Needed 


Further comment was not immedi- 
ately available, but it appeared that 
the manufacturers in general were (a) 
in sympathy with the need and value 
to aviation expansion of new designs 
and lower prices but (b) opposed to 
any government plans which might 
resemble the $700 airplane flop of 
1935 and its damaging consequences 
to aviation. However, it was not clear 
why the Personal Aircraft Council of 
the ACCA and Administrator Wright 
could not have conferred prior to the 
release of his statement for the pur- 
pose of mutual understanding and co- 
operation. There is no practical rea- 
son why the Council, which represents 
the industry, and the CAA, which 
represents the users of aircraft as well 
as the government cannot function 
harmoniously and with mutual sup- 
port for the inevitable expansion which 
is coming. Aircraft owners, pilots and 
users are not only going to become 
more numerous but more demand- 
ing to both the industry and the 
CAA. In recent months they have 
pressed CAA for a more realistic 
consideration of their problems and 
the CAA has taken steps to give them 
that consideration. Their next move 
will be to press the industry for bet- 
ter designs, better performance and 
better prices, and the industry’s an- 
swer to their demands will determine 
the extent to which the market will 
expand. 

Those who will do the buying and 
flying will be watching the outcome of 
the industry-CAA differences with 
great interest. *®* *® ® 
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Clarifying the Airport Plan 


Au Editorial 


HERE are several points which need clarifica 

T tion in the current discussion of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s National Airport Plan. Every 
body agrees we need more airports, but some quarters are 
confusing the issue either through misunderstanding or by 


opposing the whole project because of controversial fea 
tures it contained when submitted to Congress 


The Plan lists a number of locations in each state and an 
estimate of the cost of developing an adequate airport 
facility for each loc ition The total estimated cost of all 
projects so listed by the Plan is $1,021,567,945, which is 
$21,567,945 in excess of the funds provided for in the 
Randolph Bill, HR 5024. Both the Randolph Bill and the 
Commerce Department’ National Airport Plan would 
iuthorize the CAA Administrator to allocate Federal funds 


for the following purposes 


1. Construction work involved in constructing, im- 
proving or repairing 1S distinguished trom day-to-day 
maintenance otf in airport 

2. The construction, alteration, and repair of airport 


buildings other than hangars 
The removal, lowering, marking and lighting of air 


port obstructions 


4 The acquisition Of any lands or property interests 
necessary either for anv such construction or to protect 


ierial approaches 


5. For making field surveys, preparing plans and spe 
cifications, supervising ind inspecting construction work, 
ind any necessary Federal expenses in the administration 


tf the program 


But—and this is where much widespread misunder- 
standing has occurred—it should be noted that while funds 
in the Randolph Bill would be available for any of the above 
purposes, the estimate set up in the National Airport Plan 
ictually includes only the work in item No. # In other 
words, the cost of the remaining four items, plus the cost 
of hangars, must be added to the Plan’s estimate for any 
individual project listed. In the case of a small airport, 
for instance, the cost of the other four items might well 
double the Plan’s estimate, and the cost of hangars, which 
ire not now mentioned as being eligible for Federal aid, 





would still have to be added 


In the first place Administrator Wright and other CAA 
officials have stated time and again that the Plan does not 
provide for each and every need on an all-inclusive, iron- 
bound basis. It is a start to meet such needs, and changes 
will be incorporated as soon as they can be considered on a 
practical basis, especially when the proposal comes up for 
adoption by Congress, where debate will naturally be ex- 
haustive. Moreover, it is not a “new” plan, suddenly 
whipped into printed form—it is plainly labeled “fifth re- 
vision” and this means it is the fifth version of the original 
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1938 plan for airports. There will be a sixth revision, we 


can be sure. 


One criticism which is of significant substance involves 
the lack of surveying and study which went into the proj- 
ect. The CAA has plainly stated that it did not have suf- 
ficient time, personnel and funds to select each site where 
an airport is needed, and draw up complete cost estimates 
for such sites. That, to be sure, deserves full consideration. 
How can the overall cost estimate be accurate without 
such specific information? The answer is that the CAA’s 
estimates are as accurate as the time, personnel and funds 
permitted. In the Fourth Region, for example, the airport 
supervisor and his inspectors spent months on the survey. 
They are familiar with their Region because of past ex- 
periences, and, considering the time allotted for the survey, 
submitted as accurate a picture of the Region’s needs as 
was possible. Approximations allow considerable room for 
adjustments, up and down. If a particular site does not 
become available, and another one has to be selected and 
improved for the same amount of money, the result can 
be much different than originally expected. Extended 
on a national scale, the difference can be vast. Congress has, 
however, appropriated huge sums for previous projects 
which were no more detailed, so there is ground for be- 
lieving the CAA estimate to be reasonable as far as the 
Congressional attitude is concerned. 


Another point which demands full appreciation concerns 
the National Airport Plan’s relations to other projects for 
Federal aid. President Roosevelt undoubtedly has an air- 
port plan of his own, but the New Deal chief isn’t saying 
much about it. That something is in the wind was plainly 
intimated by Acting Secretary of Commerce Wayne C. 
Taylor, who told the Speaker of the House, in submitting 
the CAA plan, that “the Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report 
but that it should be understood that this advice involves 
no commitment as to the relation to the program of the 
President of the proposed National Airport Plan.” In other 
words, the New Deal’s postwar alphabetical hiring and 
spending bureaus probably will seek a controlling hand in 
the airport situation. This is a challenge to aviation. Will 
iviation interests press for the proposals of the CAA, 
which is charged by Congress to specialize in aviation’s 
development and that alone, or will aviation interests stand 
off from the CAA’s proposals to gamble on the prospects 
of a postwar dole system dictated by politicians instead of 
aeronautical experts? 


By and large the National Airport Plan is not only 
worthy but urgently needs aviation’s vigorous support. 
Well-founded criticism should be heeded as promptly as 
possible, and the CAA should exhaust every one of its 
limited resources to make the project as practical and 
business-like as humanly possible. Too much is at stake 
for aviation to fumble the ball at this critical moment. 
We need and must have, as soon as possible, an adequate, 
practical and orderly program of airport construction and 
improvement. The CAA’s proposal now before Congress 
can and should fill that need. * * * 
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UT of the welter of Fed- 

O eral plans for a bigger and 
better postwar aviation world there 
has yet to emerge any provision what 
soever for low-cost hangars to house 
the swarms of private aircraft that 
are to dot the peacetime skies. All 
sorts of elaborate preparations have 
ven made for 3,000 more airports 
with a nationwide airmarke1 
worthwhile pro) 


together 
system anda otnel 
ects calculated to make America truly 
1 flying nation. Yet, oddly enough, 
ittle or no thought has been paid the 
matter of getting the planes in out of 
the weather 
However, the 
entirely forgotten and there is a good 


matter has not been 


glimmer of hope of obtaining Federal 


aid in setting up a private 


| nangal 
building program all over the coun 

try. This hope, and without doubt the 
t, is contained in the language 


hest be 

the Federal Aid Airport Bill, (H. R 
1024), introduced last June in Con 
gress by the Hon. Jennings Randolp! 
(D. W. Va.) 


Hangars Needed for Expansion 


As has been long recognized, and 
july deplored, one of the greatest de 
terrents to private flying has been the 
lities fo 

Hanga) 
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torage fa 
aircraft 


incapable o 


nadequacy of 
personally wned 
facilities are voefully 

andling the airplanes in existence to 
lay, much less being able 


to accommo 


late the myriads of big and little ones 


Whereve! 


airports or little 


promised with the peace 


Class 1’s, you are sure to see half 
raft staked 
Whatever 
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over op 
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a taste of making money the opera 


attract customers and 


vant to visit the airport often 
tors are determined to clean up the 
formerly 
vas characteristic of so many flying 


id time desolation that 


fields and go after new business wit} 
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Naturally they know better tha 


invone ali about the acute 
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of airplanes from off 
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nake this dream come 
investment in 
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he can do to 
true because of the 


of the 


ilved Each one 
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U. S. Aid Proposed 
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for Small Hangars 


Already serious, the 
hangar shortage will be- 
come critical with peace- 
time aviation expansion. 
Congressman Randolph 
hopes for Federal aid to 
promote low-cost units. 


By SWANEE TAYLOR 


would represent an outlay of around 
$3,500 for anything except boxlike 
atrocities, while his return in rentals 
would be only about $150 per year on 
each hangar—scarcely interest on his 
investment. 

Obviously a commercial 
cannot afford to swing such a deal no 
matter how great his desire to make 
his field the gathering place for priv 
ate owners. Which leaves the hope of 
solution in the hands of the Federal 
and state governments. This would 
probably be in the form of long-term 
loans to the various townships and 
municipalities who, in turn, would 
build the hangars and rent them to 
the operator or the owner direct. 


operatol 


Randolph Pledges Support 

As stated, the Randolph Bill serves 
as a good glimmer of hope that some 
plan along such lines can be realized. 
Randolph’s proposed legislation pro- 
vides among other things for “. . . the 
development, construction, improve- 
ment and repair of public airports in 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” That last, “. . . and for other 
purposes,” is what leaves the door 
open for a program to finance the 
construction of thousands of indi- 
vidual hangars at airports in towns, 
villages and hamlets up and down the 
land. In short, the Randolph Bill might 
well turn out to be aviation’s critically 
needed National Housing Act. 

Recently in an exclusive interview, 
Randolph pointed out that the “open 
door” phrase was written in purposely 
» encompass just such overlooked 
needs as personal hangars and others 
that might come to light in the future. 
He further stated that the reason he 
did not specifically mention such a 
program was because the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration did not in- 
clude personal hangars in their re- 
quest to build 3,000 new airports. 

Not that the CAA is at all insensi- 


; 





ble to the need of hangars. To the 
contrary, through the years just pre- 


ceding Pearl Harbor Marc Thomp- 
son, Chief of Building Design, Air- 
ports Service Division, made a 


thorough study of requirements and 
prepared for distribution a variety of 
construction plans ranging from little 
wooden “T” hangars to types suitable 
for metropolitan airports. Yet fo 
all this effort, mention of personal 
hangars was not included in the re- 
quest for an appropriation. 

However, Jennings Randolph has 
long been a diligent friend of avia- 
tion—one of the best we have on 
Capitol Hill—and he has addressed a 
personal promise to SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT readers that when the hear 
ings come up, some time early in the 
new Congress, he will see to it per- 
sonally that any and all proposals for 
help in financing a program of private 
hangar construction will receive ful! 
and sympathetic consideration. 

That, quite appropriately, leaves it 
pretty much up to the Personal Air- 
craft Council and other interested 
parties. Of one thing we may be cer- 
tain, whatever does come of it will 
be in direct proportion to the amount 
of energy expended by those inter- 
ested parties. * * * 


National Groups Join 
Missouri to Develop 
Model Airpark at Eldon 


A model airpark for Missouri, which 
is being developed to provide neces- 
sary information on planning, financ 
ing, constructing, equipping, operat- 
ing and maintaining similar airparks, 
has become a model for the nation, 
having the endorsement and co-opera- 
tion of three national aviation organi 
zations, according to the Missouri De- 
partment of Resources and Develop 
ment. The Personal Aircraft Council 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com 
merce has agreed to co-operate in pro- 
moting the successful completion of 
the model airpark which is under con 
struction at Eldon, Missouri. The Na 
tional Aeronautic Association has al 
so indicated that it will help to make 
the model airpark a success. The Na 
tional Aviation Trades Association 
has endorsed the airpark as a worth 
while contribution to the advance- 
ment of the aviation industry. When 
completed, the airpark will consist of 
two turf landing strips, a small ad- 
ministration building, aircraft and 
automobile parking space and space 
for exhibits and demonstrations 
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PARKING OF LOCAL AND TRANSIENT PLANES at Orangeburg, South Carolina, Municipal Airport, operated by Hawthorne Air- 
motive, is facilitated by linemen who meet all ships with standard Army ‘“‘follow-me’ checkered flag. White line indicates wheel 
positions. (Hannum Photo.) 


Alert Ajirport Service 
Brings More Customers 


HERE’S been a lot of em- By BEVERLY HOWARD The indirect benefits were even 


pha recently on how one more valuable. We acquired a reputa- 
of private flying’s greatest postwa President, Hawthorne Flying Service tion for service which is one of 
needs will be improved service t the best assets any business in avia- 
transient pilots. Maybe a lot of pri tion or not, can have. Our service to 
vate pilot who squawkK at ndifferent Wher Hawthorne Flying Service local owners undoubtedly encouraged 
line service are a ttle too critical, started its first operation on the a lot of private owners to keep their 
but when you remember that the peo Charleston, South Carolina, municipal airplanes where they might have sold 
ple able to afford an airplane have freld, we soon realized that part of our them. We couldn’t help but feel that 
become used t ourteous, efficient, business was the sale of service, gas many other operators saw owners lose 
and speedy treatment when they pull and oil, and our operations were interest because the service they re- 
nto a filling station, you can unde? geared to that realization. Our em ceived was not what it should be. 
tand their complaint. The last thing phasis on good service paid off in The cost in time and effort to build 
thev’ve ever had vet out of many ways We soon were doing up this end of the business was prac- 
their car, hunt around a garage and more ga and oil business with north- tically nothing. After all, servicing 
persuade someon ten gall out travellers than any otner field a transient airplane requires just so 
of gas in their car. Since this B tne between Wa nington and Flor a. much time whether you do it the 
CASS GS MARY SST pers, Taew compa Fron = yess pn . cms pom & minute a plane lands or whether you 
iS legitimate view tnis pald ort well 


let the owner stew around for fifteen 
minutes while your mechanics con- 
tinue tinkering with another airplane 

or finish their cup of coffee in the 
adjoining restaurant. 


Prompt Service Pays 


The one basic policy which we in- 
augurated was having a lineman on 
the line at all times ready to direct 
any strange plane to the gas pit be- 
fore it even reached the ramp. Ow 
general motto was “the cokes are on 
us if you beat us to the gas pit.” That 
one service makes a whale of an im- 
pression on transients who are so 
used to taxiing all over the airport 
looking for the pit. 

I remember one pilot who came into 
HAWTHORNE’S KEY OFFICIALS: Back row (left to right), Charles L. Howard, our field and even five years late: 
vice president; A. W. Greeson, Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; W. R. Baldwin, treasurer and still expresses his amazement at our 
manager, Orangeburg, S. C.; W. Ted Gannaway, sales training director; Beverly E treatment of him. He was in a Cub 
Howard, president; Richard O. Person, comptroller; J. Addison Ingle, insurance bucking a strong headwind and being 
consultant; Edward N. Hovis, Greensboro manager Walter P. Phipps, vice president low on gas didn’t bother to circle the 
and Columbia, S. C., manager; Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr., airways manager. Bottom field. He landed on the far end of the 
row (left to right), Ralph C. Crocker, airmotive manager, Orangeburg; Page Win- Mek: = ? : 
chester, Columbia maintenance superintendent; Sam R. Monschke, general super- runway and taxied directly to the 
intendent of maintenance; Lee Borie, Rocky Mount, N. C., manager; William D. hangar. His plane was similar to the 
Strohmeier, public relations director; M. Berley Kittrell, aero supply manager; and Cubs we were using for local training, 

Claude Rinehardt, Columbia flight director yet our linemen identified the ship as 
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SPACIOUS VISITORS’ LOUNGE, part of which is shown in this photo, is part of 


Hawthorne Flying Service's major improvements at the Columbia, S$. C., Municipal 


Airport. 


a visitor and had the pilot spotted at 
the pit without any confusion. 

Other little things also helped. The 
windshield was always wiped. Line- 
men were instructed to assist with 
baggage, to help the ladies out of the 
airplane and always greet the pilot 
with a query about his servicing 
needs, oil requirements and instruc- 
tions as to where the office and 
restaurant were. The linemen also 
explain transportation facilities into 
town, and where possible an auto is 
furnished. 

Besides finding that this kind of 
treatment paid off in profits, we felt 
that, to justify our franchise with 
the city to operate their airport, we 
were obligated to make a good im- 
pression on visiting pilots. After all, 
many pilots, merely passing through, 
never see anything of a city but its 
airport. Their impression is based 
entirely on the treatment they receive 
by the city’s local flying service. We 
felt it our duty to Charleston to leave 
a pleasant taste in visitors’ mouths. 

After Pearl Harbor, the Army took 
over Charleston’s airport and ou! 
flight operations were curtailed, but 
for many months afterward the Army 
retained us to service their airplanes, 
which we considered a distinct com- 
pliment and a tribute to our atten- 
tion to servicing methods. 


Mechanics Aren't Greeters 

Since then Hawthorne has estab- 
lished branches at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., Greensboro-High Point, N. C., 
Fayetteville, N. C. and Orangeburg 
municipal airport, S. C., as well as re- 
tained its large operation at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Within the limitations of wartime 
man-power shortages we have en- 
deavored to maintain our line service 
on a high grade and have incorporated 
some additional features. 

First we have come’ to the realiza- 
tion that the lineman is one of our 
most important employes. After all, 
he is the first man with whom a 
transient comes in contact. As in a 
hotel, a visitor is impressed or not 
by the treatment he gets in the front 
desk. We have come to the inevitable 
conclusion that the work of servicing 
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Note cleanliness, attractive sales counter. 


(Photo by Jimmy Price.) 


aircraft should be removed from me- 
chanics’ duties to avoid interrupting 
their other maintenance work. Ow 
linecrew payroll may seem out of line 
with other operations, but we’re con- 
vinced it pays off. As an example, of 
ten employes at our commercial base 
at Orangeburg, three are linemen. 
Orderly control of aircraft on the 
ramp is another fetish of ours. In- 
stead of parking airplanes helter- 
skelter anywhere near the hangar, we 
have laid down white parking lines at 
all our bases, with cross marks for 
spotting the wheels. Ample tie-down 
ropes are located at each 
Every effort is made to have a line- 


station. 


Utrporté 





man, carrying a standard black and 
white checkered flag, meet every air- 
plane before it reaches the line. 
Normally the plane is directed to the 
parking station, but before the pilot 
cuts his engine, gas and oil require- 
ments are ascertained and if immedi- 
ate service is needed the pilot is di- 
rected to the pit. 

All visiting ships are immediately 
tied down after servicing, regardless 
of how short the stop. All aircraft 
whether local or transient are met 
by a lineman. We make every effort 
to let the transient know that his 
plane won't blow away while he’s in 
town. 

We see some definite benefits to 
this operation. For one thing, it cuts 
down tattered wing-tips, since taxiing 
accidents are practically eliminated. 
In addition, the line presents a neat, 
orderly, business-like appearance to 
visitors. 

All these features of our opera- 
tions point to our firm conviction that 
an airport operator is just as much 
in the gas and oil business as he is 
in the business of giving flying in- 
struction. After the war, when per- 
sonal airplanes will have greater 
speed and longer range, transients 
will be in a better position to pick 
their refueling points; and many a 
pilot will go out of his way to land 
at a field where he knows he’s wel- 
come and where he can get gassed it 
a hurry. * * *® 


HAWTHORNE FLYING SERVICE facilities at three different airports are pictured 


below. 


Top photo shows the Columbia, S. C., Municipal Airport, Walter Phipps, 


manager; middle is Greensboro-High Point, N. C., Airport, Edward N. Hovis, man- 
ager; bottom is the Rocky Mount, N. C., Municipal Airport, Lee B. Borie, manager. 
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Excellent maintenance at this new airport got off to a good start when emphasis was placed on drainage. White line shows easy 
downslope from landing field leading to small embankment protecting field from outside water. Pipes carry water away. 


(CAA Photo.) 


AIRPORT MAINTENANCE 


PART I 
EARLY REQUIREMENTS 


HOSE communities that are 

fortunate enough to have 
an airport should be vitally interested 
in the upkeep or maintenance of their 
airport, for without proper and time- 
ly maintenance they may lose a large 
portion of their investment and allow 
the airport to become dangerous 01 
hazardous. This article is the first of 
several on Airport Maintenance and 
will deal with the importance of early 
maintenance. An attempt will be 
made to point out the savings that 
may be effected by making repairs as 
soon as trouble is indicated. Succeed- 
ing articles will be devoted specifi- 
cally to the maintenance of turfed 
and paved areas. 

Need for maintenance on an air- 
port begins the day construction ends 
and it is indeed a wise public official 
who recognizes this fact and prepares 
to meet it. Arrangements should be 
made to make maintenance the re- 
sponsibility of a full-time employee, 
with such additional help as may be 
needed from time to time. The old 
adages “Large streams from little 
fountains flow; tall oaks from little 
acorns grow,” “A stitch in time saves 
nine,” and “Make hay while the sun 
shines” certainly apply to airport 
maintenance and especially so to new- 
ly constructed airports. 

The happy combination of a fertile, 
stable, quick-draining, non-eroding 
soil is rarely ever found on any one 
airport site. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to work hard to maintain an air- 
port while overcoming the deficiency 
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Airports need careful 
maintenance as soon as 
they are completed. 
Drainage and protection 
of bare soil will pay div- 
idends in later years. 


caused by the lack of one or more of 


the above desirable qualities. 
Following the completion of con- 
struction, it will take some time be- 


fore a good permanent turf can be 


established—possibly two or more 
years and it is during this period 
that an airport is subject to serious 
damage from wind, rain, and traffic. 
It is during this period that mainte- 
nance is the heaviest, and it is during 
this period that early and constant 





LACK OF MAINTENANCE around 
catch basins renders them useless. 
This grate will clog during next rain. 

—(CAA Photo.) 


maintenance will save large expendi 
tures later. 

Ordinarily, the most serious ero- 
sion from wind occurs soon after the 
airport is completed or before a satis- 
factory turf is secured. Drifting sand 
and dirt will dune or ripple on the 
landing areas, build up around scat- 
tered vegetation or weeds or along 
fence rows and markers, and drift 
into and clog storm sewer inlets and 
drainage ditches. 

If weeds appear in the midst of 
young grass and hillocks of sand be- 
gin to form around them, care must 
be exercised in the elimination of 
these weeds and hillocks, so as not 
to disturb the start of grass or turf. 
If this operation is too extensive fo1 
hand operations, careful blading with 
the blade held high can be tried, or 
the area may be leveled by using a 
spike-tooth harrow with the teeth laid 
down as a drag. 


Protection for Drainage 

It is likewise true that the most 
serious damage from water erosion 
occurs before a statisfactory turf is 
secured on an airport. The lack of 
vegetation permits water to run off 
rapidly, to concentrate and form sur- 
face or slope washes, to clog inlet 
grates and silt storm sewer lines, any 
one of which, if not corrected, will 
grow more serious with each suc- 
ceeding rain. Airports are by neces- 
sity constructed on wide, easy con- 
tours. If water is permitted to change 
this, the field becomes a hazard. The 
formation of surface or slope washes 
can often be stopped by small check 
dams of sod across such concentra- 
tions or washes, provided this opera- 
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tion is done early enough to prevent 
a definite run-off pattern from form- 
ing. These small check dams will have 
a tendency to slow up and spread out 
any concentrated flow of water. 

It is before a grass covering or 
turf is secured that the greatest ero- 
sion on embankment slopes and 
around outfall structures 
which, if not corrected after each 
large rain, will grow larger with 
each succeeding rain and will soon 
become a major and expensive item 
of repair. A few yards of dirt or 
rock placed here or there may pre- 
vent the replacing of thousands of 
yards later. Slope erosion can often 
be controlled by building a levee or 
berm along the edges of the embank- 
ment and leading the water off by 
means of paved gutters or drainage 
pipes. A _ concentration of water 
should never be allowed to flow un- 
controlled down the slopes of embank- 
ments. 

Destroy rodents such as moles and 
gophers, to keep the field in a smooth 
condition and to prevent erosion from 
this source 

Traffic ruts should be watched 
during this period. If allowed to form, 
they will often create channels and 
change the normal flow of surface 
water or they will impound water and 
soften the surrounding area. These 
ruts often become hazards to landing 
or taxiing aircraft. Keep them 
smooth. 

In keeping a seeded or sodded field 
smooth, judgment should be used as 
whether to employ drag or blade 
equipment or fill the depressions with 
imported or borrowed material. Most 
times it is better to haul in dirt to 
check or fill washes and smooth an 
area, than to disturb a _ starting 
growth or turf with a blade or drag. 

The storm sewer pipes should be 
inspected by the use of flash lights 


occurs, 





UNCONTROLLED RUNOFF resulted 


in this serious slope erosion. Com- 
pare this scene of destruction with 
the well-preserved slope at top of 


opposite page. 
(CAA Photo.) 
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TWO EXAMPLES OF GOOD INSTALLATIONS, these photos also show how difficult 
problems were solved. At top is controlled slope run-off. Note berm along edge 
of embankment. Lower scene is of a paved lead-off gutter, with oiled gutter sec- 


tion. These are on edge of high earthwork, as indicated by white pole in background. 
—(CAA Photos.) 


or mirrors to see if there are any ob- 
structions. Silt, if found, should be 
removed, as it reduces the capacity of 
the pipes. Methods similar to those 
employed by sanitary sewer depart- 
ments for cleaning sewers should be 
followed. 

A small but important item of 
maintenance is keeping the grates of 
catch basins clean. Construction 
debris and mower cuttings will float 
down and clog a grate very easily. If 
this is not removed, this drainage 
structure will become _ inoperative. 
Water will then pond and overflow 
across the runway or taxiway or will 
cut a by-pass to the next structure, 
which in turn will soon clog, and soon 
the whole drainage system become 
unbalanced or put out of service. A 
good policy is to patrol a drainage 
system during a heavy rain or keep 
the grates clean and certainly to clean 
them after each rain. Trash should 
not just be pulled off a grate, but 
must either be burned or hauled away 
to keep it from floating back with 
the next rain. 


Some mistakes have been made in 
installing catch basin grates which 
were difficult to keep clean because 
the openings were too small and 
would catch grass and debris. When 
such grates are encountered, it may 
be a good idea to make these open- 
ings larger, but never permit an 
opening large enough to catch the 
tail wheel of a small airplane. 

It is during the period of securing 
a turf that weeds have to be fought 
most diligently, otherwise the weeds 
will choke or hinder the growth of 
such turf. Most turf grasses spread 
better if kept mowed. At any rate, 
any vegetation much over twelve 
inches becomes a definite hazard. 

In summarizing, it is again stressed 
that any expenditures for constant 
patrol and maintenance will greatly 
offset the expenditure that will have 
to be made later to correct accrued 
damage. . * * 


(Next month: Maintenance of Paved Areas 
This important series is the work of Fourth 
Region CAA engineers whose area covers prac- 
tically all kinds of terrain, soil and weather.) 
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AIRPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


AST nontl column an 
4nounced our contest fo 


on “The Airport Reve 


ne t at | 
ie Dollar.” for which we're offering 
$200 in award Beginning with thi 
ylumn, individual revenue-producing 
nethods will be discussed in some de 
ii] Th , th we deal specifically 
Ul all ne revel é 


Position of Airlines 


For many airports airline revenue 
one of the largest, if not~ the 


largest sources if revenue This is 
not economically sound. Revenue from 
airlines, unless there are conditions 
naking it impossible to secure reve 
nue from the public, should run some 


» 


between 25 per 


vhere cent and 40 pe. 
ent of the total revenue dollar. The 
balance of the revenue dollar should 
be made up of rents from other an 
port tenants, the sale of aviation gaso 
line and oil, and miscellaneous reve 


| nue from the public through coffee 





hops, dining rooms, garages, park 
ny lots, et 

\irline revenue and the charges to 

the airline vy airports are ticklish 

and delicate subject There is no 

question but that in yme cases ail 

ines are paying far le for services 

| today than those services are really 

vorth. This writer knows of instances 

vhere airlines are only paying $25.00 

per month pel cheduls This is too 

ow, ind he al) ‘ themselves 

hould take teps to adjust a condi 

on which isly wrong and 

vhich they know does not permit an 

airport to obtain anything like the 

eve n t 1 erive for the use 

if the terminal, On the other hand, 

he rates i r high. Charges 

nade by airports for the airlines’ use 

for landing fee and other services 

vhich the airport renders can be ad 

isted upward to the point where 

nally the airline annot pay 


\irport management generally should, 





after a number of years of operation, 
egin to realize i iirline revenue 
annot poss rly e expected to come 
anywhere ea pay ne operating 
ost of an airport To keep adjust 
g the airline rate ipward every 
rie the maintenance osts ncrease 
Talla l 
Where new ontract are being 
entered into betwee uirlines and air 
vorts, or where old ones are being re 
ewed the airlines prefer a sliding 
cale of ¢ their ac 
vities at They are 
villing to enter int yntracts and pay 
a flat sum per month for sometimes 
the first one, or the first two, or the 
| first three schedules; a lower figure 
for the next two or three; graduating 
lownward for the next two or three; 
and then a flat figure of around $25.00 
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By DUDLEY M. STEELE 


Manager, Lockheed Air Terminal 


per month for all schedules there 
after. In some instances these figures 
are higher than the ones now being 
enjoyed by the airport; in others, they 
are approximately the same. It is 
easily understood why the airlines 
wish to come as near as possible to 
having a standard charge at all air- 
ports. They ean more accurately esti- 
mate their annual expense budget, if 
this is accomplished 


Public Revenues Essential 


Rentals for office space, whethe: 
they be on the ground or second floor, 
and for ticket office space are fairly 
generally known. The rates will have 
to vary, however, depending upon the 
cost of the facilities offered to the 
airlines. In some cities, the adminis- 
tration building is expensive, prob- 
ably more so than is actually needed. 
In this case, it is unfair to attempt 
to amortize the building and obtain 
revenue based on its actual.cost when 
that cost is out of all proportions to 
the actual needs. In other cities, the 
cost of construction may be suffi 
ciently low to permit charges that 
would amortize the cost of the build 
ing over the customary period of time. 

All airport managers should get one 
idea fixed firmly in their minds and 
that is that they cannot expect to ob- 
tain enough money from the use of 
their field by the airlines to pay their 
operation costs. If they recognize 
this, they will then look fo. 
sources of revenue, and having found 
them, put them into execution, and the 


othe 


situation will become healthier as time 
goes on, 

This writer believes that when an 
airline carries 1,000 passengers out 
of a terminal and likewise brings in 
1,000 passengers, for every passenge! 
going out and coming in one and one- 
half other people will come to the 
terminal to see them off or to greet 
them on their arrival. It is this group, 
plus the actual passengers arriving 
and departing, that offer the airport 
manager an opportunity for display- 
ing wares which the public will use 
and pay for. When we talk about air- 
line revenues, we must consider that 
while the airlines themselves pay fo 
the use of the field, they also bring 
passengers and the passengers’ 
friends to the terminal. If airport 
managers do not take advantage of 
this fact, they are definitely allowing 
money to slip through their fingers. 
An airport which is completely barren 
of anything except perhaps a coffee 
shop, or some other form of service 
to the public which is not up to par, 
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cannot expect the public to leave any 
of its money in the airport till. If 
there is a coffee shop, it should be 
located conveniently, where the pa 
trons can see the terminal’s activities 
It should be clean and neat and serve 


good food. 


Selling Job Needed 


Take a leaf from the 
book. Visit a railroad terminal. See 
what they provide for incoming and 
outgoing passengers and their friends 
You will find there many ideas, Then 
in the quiet of your respective homes 
at night, pick up the daily newspaper. 
Look at the downtown department 
stores’ advertisements. These adver- 
tisements are designed to attract the 
attention of women, who are intrigued 
by what they see and the values of- 
fered and then go downtown to the 
stores to buy. This advertising costs 
the stores many thousands of dollars 
per year. They do it to get customers 
to come into their stores in the hopes 
that after they have done so, they will 
buy something. Now take a look at 
the airport. You do not have to ad 
vertise. Your potential customers 
come to your terminal every day 
in some cases, in dozens; in others, 
in hundreds; and in still others, 
in thousands of passengers, plus 
their friends. The airlines are large 
ly responsible for bringing these peo 
ple to the field. Why not then conside: 
what you can do for the public that 
will permit them to utilize some serv 
ice which you can provide and for 
which they will pay? 

Do a sales job with you 
Commission or those in charge of the 
policies of the airport. Try to sell 
them on the desirability of having 
such services provided with either the 
city operating them or leasing certain 
facilities to private operators. 

In next month’s column the impo: 
tant question of the sale of gasoline 
and oil will be discussed in some de 
tail. See you then. Meanwhile send in 
your airport revenue dollar for that 
contest we started last month. It’s 
simple. Just figure the percentage of 
revenue your airport from 
various sources, be sure the percent 
ages total 100, and send it to us, P. O 
Box 750, Dallas 1, Texas. We’re offe: 
ing $200 in prizes. ®* *® * 


railroads’ 


Airport 


receives 


Highway Bill Enacted 
Without Flight Strip 
Construction Provision 


Final passage and presidential sign 
ing of the $1,500,000,000 Federal! 
Highway Act occurred last month 
with earlier provision for flight strip 
construction eliminated. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse H. Jones and many 
aviation interests had opposed the 
provision under which the Publi 
Roads Administration would have di 
rected flight strip construction 
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LEADERSHIP LIKE LIBERTY 
ISNT INHERITED 
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Industry leadership is the product of 


vision and courage and skill; of seeing 





the future from afar, of fighting toward 





an ideal, of directing men and machines 





to the fulfillment of a onetime dream. 
This is the formula. And because leadership, like liberty, can’t be in- 
herited, the formula must be applied unceasingly—year after year—to 
keep such leadership in force. Thus—in their years—have evolved proud 
Lockheed names: Sirius, Orion, Electra, Vega, Lodestar, Hudson, Light- 
ning P-38. Thus today the Lockheed Constellation, flying for the Army 
Air Forces, admirably maintains this tradition and is itself a vivid fore- 
cast of greater Lockheed planes to come. 











The Lockheed Constellation 











aster. carry ing greater pay- 
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©. | never see Lockheed’s Constellation at our airport. Why? 
— James S., Bangor, Me. 


1/1 of the Constellations c« m ple ted so far have been turned over 
to the U. 8. Army Air Forces and are being used for long-dis- 


tance and overseas trans pr rt. 


What are the spe ed and rate of climb of the Constellation ? 
— Theodore Zielinski Jr., Milwaukee 


The Constellation cruises at more than 300 m. p. h. Fully loaded 
it climbs 1/3 male per minute. 
Pilots of the Constellation must be supermen! How can they 


handle a plane with such big control surfaces? 
— Ernest S.., Pampa, Fla. 





is a matter of fact, piloting the Constellation is not tiresome 
at all. Power boosters actually do the work of moving the rud- 
ders, elevators, ailerons and flaps at the prlot’s bidding. How- 


ever, the plane can be flown easily by manual control. 


0 Is the Constellation as big as our biggest bombers? 
— Sgt. Jack K., Ft. Benning 


A. Constellation is approximately same size as our largest bombers. 


Send in your questions... Address: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Department 69-55, Burbank, California 


FOR NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN ATR TRANSPORTATION 


LOOK TO Lockheed 0x LEADERSHIP 











THE AIRPORT 
and Personal Sewiceds 


IRPORTS may be regarded 
A:: service institutions by 
airline passengers, as was discussed 
n last month’s article, but most pas 
sengers think what happens there is 
just a part of air transportation. Pas 
sengers for the most part are not 
aware that the airline on which they 
are riding is not the owner and op- 
erator of the airports used. They 
don’t know where airline service stops 
and airport service begins. But to the 
iser of his own plane, either privately 
or company owned, and to the pas- 
senger in a non-scheduled charte: 
plane it is a very different matte 
While there are some 200 airports 
ised by the airlines there are around 
3,000 used by the other types of air- 
port users—the private and charte 
fliers. 

Adequate airport 
more important to the private flie 
and charte 
the airline passenger. Here, again, 
the first and most important airport 
service is to get the planes in and 
After this, certain very 
personal demands for 
be met or the airport fails this group 


service 1S even 


operator than it is to 


out safely 
service must 


of customers the most important 
that an airport can have in many 
cases. 

If we are to have mass private fly 
ing we must improve conditions at 
the airports used by this group. As 
such fliers gain experience they are 
no longer satisfied by taking local 
flights and practicing landings and 
take-offs. When they have time they 
want to go somewhere. After all 
what did they learn to fly for? But 
s today faced 


here the private flie 
with: (1) Lack of airports open for 
their use, (2) inadequate service at 
those that are available. Too often 
the non-scheduled flier is not allowed 
to use the airports serving the air 
lines and where service facilities are 
leveloped to a greater degree. 

Right now airports open to private 
and to many charter operators are 
inadequate—are not deserving of the 
term service institutions. Frequently, 
transient fliers find no hangar space 
available and if there is space -it is 
usually in a large outmoded struc- 
ture so that when they go to get their 
planes perhaps early in the morning 
to continue a trip, they find six on 
more other planes that have to be 
moved to get one out. Transient fliers 
also find costs for storage and minor 
high. Too many airports 
have no repair facilities at all o 
poorly trained and incompetent me- 
chanics. No eating facilities, not even 


services 
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A clean-up campaign for 
airports would go far to 
improve business. The 


public deserves more 


consideration than _ it 


gets at many fields. 


By JOHN H. FREDERIC®: 


the most humble lunch counter, are 
available at the smaller or medium 
sized fields, and on a trip, unless one 
carries his own lunch, a landing must 
be made at the nearest airport to a 
town, a taxi or other conveyance 
taken into town and back—all for a 
meal. 

Many of the smaller airports are 
not even able to perform their pri 
mary service to get planes safely 
in and out. Runway markings are 
frequently conspicuous by thei: 
absence and at other places markings 
are most unsatisfactory. Many of the 
smaller airports have obstructions 
which are disconcerting, to say the 
least, to the transient flier unfamiliar 
with local conditions. There may be 
high trees, rock piles on the field, 
livestock allowed to wander at will 
and other assorted hazards. Many an 
airport on which the private and 
other transient flier finds himself has 
no central administration building o1 
if there is an office not even a sign 
indicates that fact. There are some- 
times no markings even to indicate 
the town the flier is landing at. These 
are actual physical lacks from a serv 
ice standpoint. 

But there is another and perhaps 
just as important an angle to the 
problem. This is psychological. We 
must clean up the smaller airports 
Matters needing to be cleaned up are 
not so noticeable around the large 
airports but they are around the 
smaller. Untrained personnel han- 
dling the public at many fields op- 
erated by fixed-base operators; use of 
obscene language in the hearing of 
customers; unnecessary familiarity 
and insolence often drive the prospec- 
tive flier away; often makes the 
transient resolve never to stop there 
again. At many so-called airports the 
“lounge,” waiting room, or what have 
you is too often occupied by the local 
loafers who frequently pass audible 
remarks on the appearance of anyone 
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passing by, particularly if a female 
Poker games, drinking, and a certai: 
type of story telling seem to occupy 
most of the time of these airport 
frequenters. The appearance of such 
groups, their conduct, and the general 
pool-hall atmosphere drives many a 
prospective flier away. To put it quite 
frankly, too many of the smaller air- 
ports are not places where one wants 
to take one’s family, friends, or asso 
ciates. They are not places where one 
would want one’s daughter or wife 
to go unescorted. Why don’t more 
women fly? One answer is that they 
can’t be sure what kind of a place 
they may land at. 

When one learns to fly it is a proud 
moment. One wants to show off to 
some degree; one wants family and 
friends to share in the experience, o1 
at least observe the newly acquired 
skill in use. Here another service lac} 
of many a small airport becomes ap 
parent. The enthusiast who has 
learned to fly has put up with a lot; 
he has pushed his car over poor roads 
to reach the field; he has parked 
where he could in a muddy or deeply) 
rutted spot; he has put up with a 
bench or a rickety chair in the so 
called “administration” building or 
lounge room, or he has roosted on part 
of a fence as a place to sit and watch 
flying operations. He has put up 
with filthy toilet facilities—one toilet 
for everybody on the field, loafers, 
men, women, children, visitors, fliers 


anyone who happens to stop in. He 
brings his family and friends out to 
such surroundings 
enthusiastic about flying as he is 
and the result is what one might ex 
pect. These visitors get the impres 
sion that private flying is distinctly a 
small-time business, and they natural 
ly become disgusted. Many a pros 
pect is thus lost. If every fixed-base 
operator could only realize how im 
portant casual 
friends of those using his facilities 
and even passersby are to his busi 
ness and to its future, he would under 
stand why facilities for visitors’ com 
fort, at this time of aviation develop 
ment in particular, are the most im 
portant items on his field. To develop 
a flying public and an air-minded 
public, takes not only service to users, 


people not as 


visitors, spectators, 


publicity, advertising, and salesman 
ship, but it must impress people with 
the desirability of spending free time 
at the airport. Convince everyons 
that an airport is an integral part 
of any community and that aviation 
enterprise is a business. The first 
step is to clean house. x * ® 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


Spark Plug Gap 
Setter Now Available 


\ spark plug gap setting machine 
named for the Inventor, L. M. Oden, 
has been announced by the Durham 
Aircraft Service, h as being avail 

The new nact t is designed 





Aero, BG, 


Bendix and Champio1 park plugs, 


to set two grap at mce or! 


and is said to set gaps on thousands of 
piugs with } l maintenance 
Feeler gauges require changing due 
wear after a thousand plugs have 
neen set, the company aid, but is the 
only maintenance necessary on the 
machine The Oden gapping machine 
can be operated Dy nexpe enced help 
with a ttle instruct ! a rdaing 
Durham official 
Brightness Selector 
for Runway Lights 
So that the operatol! n the control 
tower can press a Duttol and have 
proper light intensity n the desired 
inway, Westinghouse has perfected 
new contact light selector equipment 
for airports. Making the lights visible 
but not so bright as to blind the pilot, 
controls for the lamps provide five 
legrees of light intensity: 100, 30, 10 
and 1 per cent of full brightness 
rhe contact ght select equipment 
for four runway n the constant 
irrent transformer and a single se- 
lector cabinet, five teet bv two feet 


and four feet high The new selector 
abinet is completely assembled and 
¢ 


vired at the factor) The only in- 
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uutgoing and control cable connec- 


? t 


ions to be made, according to West- 


inghouse 


Sidewalk Success Forecasts 
Heated Runways for 
Snow and Ice Prevention 
Radiant heating, perfected by Sar 
Manufacturing Corporation for walks 
and driveways, may soon be applicable 
to the runways and landing strips at 
airports, according to T. Napier Ad 
am, vice president and general man 


f Wrought iron 


ager of the corporatior 
heating coils with hot water circu 
lated through the one and one-fourth 
nch pipes placed under walks and 
drives will free them from ice and 
snow that might hamper walking o1 
driving. This same principle may also 
be applied to airports. The immediate 
nelting of the snow not only would 
expedite the landing and taking off 
of planes, but, because many landing 
strips are black, the actuai landing 
of the planes would be safer because 
of the visible contrast between the 
dark strip of the runway and the 


+ 


yw-covered ground beside i 


Mobile Airport 
Light for Many Uses 

\ twenty-four-inch mobile light 
init combining many functions, such 
as an airport beacon, rotating or non 
floodlight, 
temporary lighthouse or a signaling 


rotating, a searchlight, 
light has been revealed by Westing- 
house. The new light unit can be dis 
assembled and reassembled by the 


fingers, is able to be carried and is 


; r ’ 


said to be ready for use under ad 
verse conditions in a few minutes. The 
light can show red, green, yellow, o1 
white by the use of snap-on lenses 
Interesting feature is a spare lamp 
which is fixed in position so if one 
burns out the spare automatically 
noves into position and continues to 


function 


Compact Tester for 
Aircraft Starters 

\ new aircraft engine starter teste) 
has been announced by the Airplane 
Manufacturing and Supply Corp. It 


; 


can be bolted to a work bench f 
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testing clutch settings on starters 
used with engines up to 1,000 cubic 
nch displacement. The unit consists 


necessary is for incoming, 








EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


Readers desiring full details con- 
cerning Airport Equipment and 
Airport Literature are invited to 
address postcard requests to 

MODERN AIRPORTS 
P. O. Box 750, Dallas |, Texas 











of a one-piece casting, mounted on a 
seven-inch steel channel, Furnished 
as standard equipment is a five-inch 
diameter mounting plate and one 
three-tooth starter jaw with torque 
arm and piston and assembly. 


Shell Oil Publishes 
Booklet on Airports 


In a booklet, “The Airport Its 
Importance to Your Community,” 
published by the Shell Oil Company, 
Dr. R. T. Goodwin, manager of Shell’s 
aviation department, has _ predicted 
“planes and fliers will multiply faster 
than autos and drivers did in the early 
days of the horseless buggy.” The 
booklet discusses separate landing 
areas, postwar uses, problems, con- 
struction of airports, and the cost of 
planes. 


Esso Booklet Tells 
How to Store and Serve 
Aviation Gas with Care 


Handling and storage of aviation 
gasoline is not difficult if special pre- 
cautions are taken, according to a 
booklet published by Esso Aviation 
Gasoline. Other than precautions 
which have been taken in preliminary 
handling, additional care is essential 
when gasoline is being delivered to 
airplane tanks. Contamination con- 
sisting of water, rust, dirt or particles 
of disintegrating cleaning cloths, 
pump-packing materials, gaskets 01 
synthetic rubber hoses can be avoided 
by means of proper filters, which 
should be cleaned daily. 

To avoid fire hazard, planes should 
be gassed outside the hangar. Re- 
gardless of the method of handling 
tank trucks, refueling pits, drums or 
cans, precautions are necessary to 
guard against static electric sparks, 
entry of water or other foreign mat- 
ter such as rain, snow or dirt blow- 
ing in from the airport, the booklet 
warns. Gasoline delivery hose must be 
metal-lined, or otherwise bonded be- 
tween the nozzle and the fittings on 
the other end. In addition, one end of 
a flexible bonding wire should be at- 
tached permanently to the discharge 
nozzle. Before removing the filler 
cap to refuel an airplane, the free end 
of this bonding wire should be attached 
by means of a clip to an uninsulated 
metallic part of the airplane struc- 
ture not more than four feet from 
the tank filler neck, but not adjacent 
to it. This bonding wire should not be 
disconnected until the filler cap has 
been replaced. 
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A DISTINGUISHED NEW NAME FOR A DISTINGUISHED OLD SCHOOL 
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A SYMBOL OF THE HIGHEST STANDARDS IN AVIATION TRAINING 





SINCE 1929 — THE BEST TO BE HAD IN SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING AND MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 





AVIATION CAREER 


Created during the war, the name “Cal-Aero” has become 
world famous, in the field of aviation training, as one of the 
original civil schools that proved so successful in the Civil-Army 
program of training pilots for the Army Air Forces. At the 
same time this school now known as Cal-Aero Technical Insti- 
tute, was the first school and for a long time the only school 
in the West to be selected by the Army Air Forces to train 
ground crew members. With these schools, both under the per- 
sonal supervision of Major C. C. Moseley, it was but natural 
in planning for the post-war period, that they should come 
under the distinguished name of “Cal-Aero.” 

Honored by citations for distinguished 
service in training men for the Army Air 
Forces with an unparallelled record of 
safety and efficiency, these schools have 
trained more than 20,000 pilots and 7,500 
crew members. Among them more than 
1,200 have been decorated for valor above 
and beyond the call of duty. At the same 
time this school continued to train thou- 
sands of civilians as engineers and master 
aviation mechanics for the production 
front. 

With such a record of achievement— 
ON MERIT ALONE—Cal-Aero Techni- 
cal Institute, with its place of pre- 
eminence in the educational field of Aero- 
nautical Engineering and Master Aviation 
Mechanics, emerges larger and finer than 






















THIS TOWER OVERLOOKS AVIATION’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


CAL = J AGR 
TCCHNICAL (QY INSTITU 
FORMERLY CURTISS- ais TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL. 
1220 AIRWAY, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
"(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 





UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER, SINCE 1929 


ON OUR OWN AIRPORT-IN THE HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 





ever before on its own Class IV airport, Grand Central Air 
Terminal, (“suitable for the largest aircraft now in use or 
planned for the immediate future.) 

Other than in name, there is no change in the school—same 
management—same location—same personnel—same fine spe- 
cialized technical training, incorporating all of the latest de- 
velopments and methods to insure your future career in Avia- 
tion. Flight Training is restricted to Army Air Force cadets for 
the duration. 

Plan NOW for your FUTURE CAREER in the expanding field 
of Aviation. America is going to fly for pleasure, for business, 
for commerce. With more airplanes, airlines, airports and fa- 
cilities planned for the post-war period, there will be more 
and more opportunity for the career trained man in Aviation,— 
the man with a thorough foundation of technical training. 
Since 1929 this school now known as CAL-AERO TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, has continued to graduate men who enter and fill 
positions of trust and responsibility in all phases of the Avia- 
tion Industry. What this school has done for them it can do 
for you. Today, as in the past, we are training far-sighted, 
conscientious young men from many states and foreign coun- 
tries, despite the difficulties of wartime travel. Among them are 
a great many service men, anxious to fit themselves for an out- 
standing place in the Golden Age of Aviation, who have en- 
rolled upon discharge. 

Write or mail coupon TODAY for full information about the 
possibilities of a post-war Aviation Career. 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
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| SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE \ 
‘ SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE Yi 
0) POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE @ 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL COURSE | oe j 
AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING COURSE. HOME STUDY i hy Y 
AIRCRAFT BLUE PRINT READING COURSE. HOME STUDY 
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dustry and headed by salaried direc- 
tor appointed DY the commission Its 
major functions, he said, will include 


airport zoning, fostering of airport 


construction, licensing of pilots and 
registration of aircraft, and estab 
lishment and equipment of aviation 
classes in public school 

Several other speakers at the Con 


ference called for state action in Cali- 
fornia. Robert F. Craig, head of the 


University of Southern California’s 
Department of Commercial Aviation, 
aid a state commission is needed to 


o-ordinate airport planning 


New Planes to Shorten Runways 


Developments such as castered 
landing gear, reversible-pitch propel- 
lers, jet-assisted take-off, helicopters 


and aerodynamic refinements such as 
boundary layer control will greatly 
reduce future airport requirements, 
Hall L. Hibbard, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation vice president and chief 
engineer, told the Conference. 

The helicopter will ultimately elimi- 
nate the need for landing strips and 
ve the plane 


in about ten years will | 
most used by the private flier and 
feeder lines, he said. For transport 
aircraft, he recommended runway di 
mension as follows: Feeder, between 
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MODEL TENNESSEE AIRPARK costing less than $150,000 is being urged for cities 
in the Volunteer state by the Civil Air Patrol and Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Architect's drawing shows model designed for Nashville. It would boast two sod 
runways, operations office, hangar, clubhouse with restaurant and drug store, 
spectators’ seats, riding academy with bridle paths circling the field, tennis and 
badminton courts, golf putting greens, and arena. Cumberland river would offer 

floatplane basing. (Tennessee Wing, CAP, Photo.) 
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"Cut — 


It's a perfect approach to the carrier deck, so 


the signalman waves his paddles, telling the 





pilot to cut throttle” on the engine. Now, the 





landing gear must complete the smooth land- 
ing—a job which Aerols efficiently perform 


with their reliable, shock-absorbing action. 


Landing on a rolling flat-top typifies the tough 
tasks Aerols are handling today .. . forecasts 
the safety and comfort they will contribute to 


postwar aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps 
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Airport Execs Training Veteran in “Guinea 
Pig’’ Management Program 


R' COGNIZING the 
need f professior 
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Pat \i r i ea 
Ame " \ i 
\ ! Exe " ‘ ( 
' q ; W ; un | Leigh Fisher 
r r i inavgement 
ining ?” He, there e, decided \dmuinistration 
it he would select one ma! Field Work in Airport 
é al nquired Management (at the Aus 
and } throug tin Municipal Airport) 
ne paces | er hat could be \ccounting 
| Paty eal - te Business Law 
| fie Property Insurance al 
| \] ele va Le | idelity sonds 
arge rom the Marketing and Advertising 
I} {rn Air Forces early in 194 Salesmanship 
I} ind employed by Douglas Ain In addition he reading 
aft in it ngineering depal vadly in the field of air trans 
ent ‘ " é It wa portation and working on a re 
iggested ha Fisher . search problem in airport mat 
{ustin and plan a year’s worl izement 
th Dr. | e! Ch wa Upon completion of the fo 
lone and he now hard at it nal work at the University next 
Before he ge rougn he July, Fisher will do considerable 
ake ving Urs¢ field work at various airport 


Co é 1 A Transp n the United States, arranged 





" ore " nse for through Moore’s co-opera 
\ e Ad l yn. He will then be ready to 
Practice go to work with some airport 
Problems \ nanage) * + * 
Airport Construction ATLANTA, GA H. E. Wolfe ¢ on 
truction Co., Inc., St. Augustine, Fla., 
( e Chief of ee 


grade and drain Atlanta Municipal 
\irport at ar f 


yy) +} 
no? ) 


il rs al Incea ki approximate cost ofl 
e War Department included 


Ul $67,321 
MADERA, CALIF.-L. H. Hansen 
Sy | re . Ca ‘ ; mstruct 
efabricated buildings, water supply Rep. Lea to Offer 
ystem a ‘i Madera Air- New Airport Plan 
field at a ‘ f $11.499.00 1s nati the Civil mention 
HAMILTON FIELD. CALI Although the Civil Aeronautics Ad 


iinistration has submitted its billion- 


William D. Rapp, Santa Rosa, Calif lollar National Airport Plan to Con- 
mstruct Aangar four lations at gress, and Rep. Jennings Randolph of 
lamilton Field. The st Is $36,319 West Virginia has had his HR 5024, 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS \. I vhich would appropriate the CAA’s 
Bucy, Brownw Texas, for clearing funds for airports on a 50-50 U. S 
eru - ‘ it Georgetow! State basis, under consideration for 
Mur pa Airpo) st I yme time, Congressman Clarence F 


$23,912.60 


HAMILTON FIELD, 
H. H. Larsen Co., Sar 


Lea of California was about ready last 
month to offer Congress an airport 
Details of the 


CALIF 


Francisco, project of his own 


Calif., to construct a eight terminal Lea proposal were not available, but 
for Air Transport Command at Hamil he was believed to be figuring in 
Field. The { $102.723.00 terms of le than a billion dollar 





The Airport Olsewer 


LYING CLUBS are a head 

ache to most base opera- 
tors and are discouraged by many of 
them. Is this the right attitude? 

In one of the largest 
Texas, all of the private operators, 
except one, agreed to bar flying clubs 
from their fields. The Texas Women 
Flyers, consisting of more than 100 
members, wished to operate a flying 
club. The municipal airport assesses 
a field charge for all 
the club did not think it could afford 
to pay this charge. All except one 
operator denied them the use of p 
vately owned airports. This lone op 
erator permits the club t 
field without charge 
oil and repair service to the club 


Every member is a _ potential 


cities in 


operators and 


ise his 


He sells gas and 


plane 


ywner and this operator will have a1 
excellent opportunity to make the 
sales 

Then there is another angle to cor 


sider. People are gregarious. Activ 
ty at an airport is the best 
ment and is an attraction 
tomers. I believe this operator is a 

vancing civil aviation in that city and 


advertist 


re 


to new cus 


that in the long run, he will benefit 
more than the operators that close 
their fields to flying clubs 

Pay telephones. I dropped into a 
privately owned field the other day 
and asked about 
town. I was told that a taxi was 
the only means of transportation. No 
one offered to call a cab for me, so I 
reached across the rail, picked up the 
telephone and was stopped by the 
airport manager. He said that there 
was a pay telephone on the other side 
of the room. Naturally, I resented his 
action. 


transportation to 


Pay telephones have their place o 
a small airport, but 
not be required to pay for local calls 
If a free phone is also available, it 
should be kept out of sight, under the 
counter or in a drawer. If a custome) 
should see the free phone and ask to 
use it, common courtesy would de 
mand that the customer be granted 
permission to do so. The old saying 
“Penny wise and pound foolish” ap 
plies in this case and a good custome) 
can easily be lost by haggling over 
a 5c phone call. 


a customer should 


Airport Maintenance. The finest ex 
ample of airport maintenance by a 
municipality that has come to the 
attention of the Observer is the Alvin 
Callender Airport at New Orlean 
This is a new field and looks like a 
golf course from the air and from the 
ground. Congratulations, 
staff. 

Temporary Administration Build- 
ings. In these times of priorities, and 
shortages of men and materials, cities 
are faced with a real problem of con- 
structing adequate facilities for the 
airlines and related activities. Sar 
Antonio and Laredo, Texas, are e» 


Doug Lang 
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cellent examples of what can still be 
accomplished. 

At San Antonio, a hangar lean-to 
houses three airline offices and a 
cafe. The interior decorations are 
such that once you are inside, you 
forget that you are in a hangar 
lean-to. 

At Laredo, a simple frame build- 
ing was constructed and the interior 
is a fine example of inexpensive, yet 
attractive, decorations. Plenty of 
comfortable chairs are available and 
a generous supply of magazines is 
available on a table, for those who 
are waiting. A professional interio1 
decorator transformed this plain 
waiting room into one that leaves 
with you a warm feeling for Laredo 
as you continue your journey. 


Loop Landing Strip, 
Huge Terminal Among 
Chicago’s New Plans 


The downtown landing strip idea 
gained another convert in Decembe 
when Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago 
announced plans for a landing facility 
to be established on one of five sites 
near the Loop. The runway would be 
3.700 feet long, and facilities for han- 
dling 500 landings a day would in- 
‘lude hangar space for that numbe: 
as well as a terminal building. 

Mayor Kelly also proposed a new 
super terminal building for Chicago’s 
main airport. Costs were not stated, 
but the facility would be adequate fo 
25,000 airline passengers per day 


. * 
Georgia Report Printed 
Proceedings of the recent Georgia 
Aviation Clinic are being printed and 
will soon be available at $1.50 per 
copy from the Macon Chamber of 


Commerce, P. O. Box 288, Macon, Ga. 


hbo 








Airline Construction of Own Terminals and Hangars 
Proposed; United Plans $12,000,000 Building Program 


United Air Lines will build its own 
terminal buildings at the airports it 
serves, according to an announcement 
by W. A. 
recent address. Twelve million dollars 


*atterson, president, in a 


is the estimated cost of putting such 
a plan into effect on United’s system. 

Under this plan each airline would 
build its own hangars and would joint- 


ly finance terminal buildings with 
other airlines serving a town. 

Patterson stated, “If the Federal, 
state or municipal government has 
provided the airport land, surfacing 
of runways and navigation facilities, 
it has fulfilled its obligation to airline 
transportation, and the airline should 
build the terminal building and 
hangars.” 





. 

20,000 Air Parks 
Needed, Mara Says 

An adequate system of “air roads”’ 
for America will require at least 20, 
000 “air parks,” small landing fields 
adjacent to highways, according to 
William A. Mara, staff executive of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation in an 


forun 


address before the Cleveland 
of the National Aeronautic Associa 
tion. Mara explained that the “an 
parks” are essentially, a level, grass) 
piece of land, about 200 feet wide and 
up to 2,000 feet in length, not neces 
sarily being surfaced, but well drained 
Better designs and new systems of 
flight and navigation instruments and 
more efficient fuel equipment will en 
hance the value of postwar personal 
airplanes and make them easier, safe 
and more economical to fly, Mara 
predicted. 


> > . 

Air Marking Campaign 
>. 

Lauded in New England 

The New England Council’s Avia 
tion Committee is sponsoring a move 
to have a network of air markings 
throughout New- England to enable 


Tennessee Creates Aeronautics Division in State 
Education Department to Expand Aviation in Classrooms 


Tennessee has established a division 
of aeronautics education in its state 
department of education with Charles 
H. Gilmore as director. Gilmore wa 
formerly co-ordinator of Civilian Pilot 
Training of the Naval Cadet pro 
gram, and director of the program fo: 
training aviation teachers at Austin 
Peay State College. Kenneth New 
land, of the Aviation Education serv 
ce of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration, is now serving as consultant 
for the division. 

The objectives of the new divisior 
are to assist colleges in training avia 
tion teachers; to assist high schools 
and colleges in securing equipment 
and introductional materials; to a1 
range with the CAA for teachers’ and 
supervisors’ institutes at 
Tennessee airports, to arrange for the 
visit of high school and college classes 
to five major airports in the state; to 
develop a plan for extending aviation 
to more high schools; to serve as a 


selected 


clearing house for ideas in aviation 
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education: and to evaluate available 
nstructional aids, including readings, 
visual aids and laboratory equipment 

Five colleges in the state own their 
airports, including Fiske University, 
privately-endowed negro university 
Ten other colleges have airports unde) 
their control through lease 

Nine hundred high school students 
n fifty schools throughout Tennes 
see are enrolled in the one-unit cours 
In aeronautics 

\eronautics teachers have orga! 
zed the State Association of Aero 
nautics with Eugene Bence, White 
haven High School as President; C. H 
Gilmore, State Director of the Avia 
tion Education Division of the De 
partment of Education as Executive 
Secretary, and Vice Presidents from 
each of the three sections of the 
state: Isma Chandler from East Ten- 
nessee, Jacob Shapiro from Middle 
Tennessee and J. P. Bradberry from 
West Tennessee 


airplane pilots to recognize immedi 
ately the territory below them. J. Bun 
leigh Cheney, chairman of the Coun 
cil’s Aviation Committee and presi- 
dent of Skyway Corporation, has urged 
communities to take up the problem 
of air marking immediately and to 
plan for the most modern kind of 
identification and direction. The Coun 
cil launched its plan for promoting 
uniform air markings in the region 
following the recent lifting of military 
restrictions against these identifica 
tions 


CAA May Change Plans 
So Cities Can Get 
Airport Funds Direct 
Municipal opposition to CAA plans 
for apportioning Federal airport 
funds direct to the states has led the 
CAA to compromise its formula, pro- 
posing direct allotment to municipalli- 
ties for large airport projects, accord 
ing to Washington reports. However, 
the bulk of the airport program would 
still be handled through state agen 
cies, as large municipal projects pro 
posed by the National Airport Plan 
involve only a fraction of the billion 
dollar program, 
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The war is still on ... and will be for some time to come. 


But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace... his peace of mind. 

For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
gency which might affect my family?” 


And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


Peace terms every man 


should make NOW! 





chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford. 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them. 

Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


Southern Flight 


This ar ficial C 
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Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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WITHOUT HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL TAIL SURFACES, this experimental Beechcraft 

AT-10 has a butterfly tail which the firm described as providing “excellent” control and 

stability at all speeds. Only trick is to let the movable surfaces know when to act as 
rudders and when to serve as elevators. 


(Beech Aircraft Photo.) 





NATA CONVENTION 


Continued from page 31) 


out of aviation The most pop 


yet 
ular pastimes are Cussing the CAA, 
the CAB and the insuranc« 


But the davs for using these venerabk 


companies 
nstitutions as whipping boys are 
numbered. Non-scheduled aviation will 
have to find some new substitutes 
because the old arguments and habitual 
complaints just won't hold water any 
more Che CAA and CAB are show 
ing willingness to co-operate at every 
turn while the insurance people have 
ibility to 


}] | 
demonstrated their prove 


that they ire just as anxious to slice 
| } 

insurance rates as the thers are 

ot simplif ying regu 


matter 


In the 
itions, which came up for heated dis 
cussion, even the CAA and CAB have 
come to agree with Tom Beck, who 
made the most accept ible speech of the 
entire convention, when he said, “It 


, 
guy is going to Nave to have ten 


months of navigation, a year and a 
half of meteorology, and six months 
of Morse code, and if he has to be 
ible to pick out cones of silence and 
such things before he is allowed oft 


t going to take 


the ground, he is 
oft He is going to give up in despair 
This thing has to be as simple as an 
1utomobilk But we had the sam«e 
thing back in the beginning of auto 
mobiles. We had to get the custome: 
1 third class Stationary engineer's li 
cense . Evervthing has to be sim 
plified. If you men and women don’t 
do it, | don’t know who will. I say 
that the future of aviation, the future 
of private flying, and therefore the re 
employment in the aviation industry, 
lies in your hands and in the work 
vou do, not only at these conventions, 


1 


but more particularly when you get 
, 
home to your airfields and urports, to 
your plants ind factories.”’ 


Insurance 


In the panel discussion of insurance 


] 
ind finance problems, old line aviation 
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insurance representatives did a credit- 
ible job of defending their rate struc- 
tures and general policies. It was 
pointed out that there are about fifty 
companies selling aviation insurance 
ind that competition is keen. One in- 
surance spokesman asked if the manu 
facturer who charges $117 for an ex- 
haust stack or the operator who 
charges $2.50 an hour for labor can 
throw stones at the insurance people. 
In his opinion no branch of aviation 
is getting rich and high prices are 


due to lack of volume 


General Topics 


Major General Bennett E. Meyers, 
Deputy Director, Air Technical Serv 
ice Command, paid glowing tribute to 
the contributions of civil aviation to 
the war effort and asked that every 
encouragement be given commercial 
ind civilian aviation so that the Air 
Forces can continue to depend on it 
not only throughout the war but in 
the postwar world. Grover Loening, 
chief aircraft consultant for the WPB, 
opinioned that there are countless de 
velopments in a prototype way that 
can be made now by the aircraft in- 
dustry in aiming at a peacetime prod- 
would nevertheless have a 
He mentioned helicopters, 
glider trains, cheaper-to 


uct that 
war value. 
radar, jet, 
run commercial transports, small air 
borne aircraft, Loening also pointed 
out that the two outstanding needs for 
successful private flying promotion 
were crosswind landing gear and the 
development of a muffler to get away 
from the airplane’s noise nuisance. He 
believes they also have a military use 
fulness. 

In their annual reports to the NATA 
delegates, President Roscoe Turner and 
Executive John Wilson 


sketched the accomplishments of the 


Director 


organization during 1944 and outlined 
the major 1945. Top 
umong objectives will be a campaign 


projects tor 





for recognition of non-scheduled avia- 
tion in new Federal aviation legislation 
on the same basis and equality with 
consideration given scheduled air 
transport. It was pointed out that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, for ex- 
ample, spends most of its time on 
scheduled aviation and practically ig- 
nores non-scheduled problems. Both 
Federal and state aviation legislation 
will be watched closely and NATA 
will continue to work in co-operation 
with all other aviation groups and or 
ganizations on legislative matters. A 
vigorous membership campaign will be 
undertaken early in the year and an 
attempt will be made to establish a 
Washington office. A public relations, 
advertising, sales and service aid de- 
partment might be created. The Asso- 
ciation plans to publish a directory of 
NATA operators, facilities, and a list- 
ing of repair and overhaul establish 
ments under an Approved Service Sys 
tem for use by the flying public. Bet 
ter service to the consumer, closer liai 
son with the manufacturers, support 
of a national airport program and re- 
duction and simplification of Civil 
Air Regulations are also objectives for 
1945. 

One night was given over to enter 
tainment, providing some welcome re- 
laxation and comic relief. Major Zack 
Mosley, CAP, creator of the “Smilin’ 
Jack” cartoon strip, put on a Sadpan 
“Pantest” which was won hands down 
by A. A. (Mountain Goat) Bennett of 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Another extra-curricular 
was a mass flight of eleven light air- 
planes on and off a temporary “air- 
park” established on the site of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair in Forest Park. 
The one-way landing strip was 1,580 
feet long and 300 feet wide. A tricky 
cross-wind was blowing during the 
demonstration, and tall trees hemmed 
in the field. However, none of the 
airplanes used more than a quarter 
length of the available runway. 

When the final curtain dropped on 
the convention sessions, Johnny Wil- 
son and Convention Chairman “Pop” 
Mooney swore never again to set up 
booths in the meeting rooms. On the 
strength of their promise we pledge to 
come back next year. Nevertheless the 


activity 


growing, energetic, rugged individual 
istic forces of independent aviation 
turned out for the convention en 
masse, argued their principal problems, 
diagnosed their most painful ailments 
and re-elected the irrepressible Roscoe 
Turner president for 1945. Roscoe 
promised a hard-riding, hard-fight- 
ing administration dedicated to the re 
moval of all obstacles blocking the 
road to better days for non-scheduled 
aviation. We believe he means it. 
* * * 
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—A Resident Flight School Where You, a 
Young Woman of the Air Age, May Add 
Air-Wisdom to Your Accomplishments... 


In recognition of the part that you, a young woman of 
the Air Age, are destined to play in the development of 
private flying, Alabama Institute of Aero- 
nautics now offers a 12 weeks’ resident course 
of training in personal flying. The course is 
offered to young women, exclusively. 

It is offered to young women who want to 
add Air-wisdom to other accomplishments, 
who want to enlarge their horizons and to 
enjoy “the broad freedom of personal flight.” 

It is offered to the young woman who 
wants, in the fullest sense, to play her part 
in modern living by being not an observer 
only, but actually a participant in the 
Air Age. 


The Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, 
with Oliver L. Parks and Walter P. 
Thorpe as operating principals, has the advantage of over 
17 years’ experience in providing aeronautical edu- 
cation and training. This experience includes preparing 
hundreds of young men, civilians, to accept and discharge 
creditably the responsibilities of the scheduled airline pilot. 
In addition, it includes flight and ground school training 
to many thousands of military personnel serving in the 
\ir Forces of the United States, France. and England. 
Prepare now to be a participant in the Air Age—not 
just an observer. Send for the A. I. A. brochure explain- 
ing the courses in detail and illustrating the beautiful 
resident halls and campus. Classes are formed each 6 


weeks —- enrollment is limited. 


ALABAMA INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICS 
Hargrove Van De Graaff Field 


, miles west from the heart of downtown Tuscaloosa 
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‘The Flight School for YOUNG WOM 


—~ALABAMA INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICS 
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ALABAMA INSTITUTE OF AFRONAUCUTICS 
615 Columbus Road 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Please send me your catalog giving « 
plete details of the 12 weeks cours« 
flight and related ground training 
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Address 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT 


Newly revised Parts 43 and 60 of the Civil Air Regu- gine was rebuilt and suc! 


Administrator may require 
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\ modifica ft w aff fa g i 6) a sensitive altimeter adjustable f 
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MARINE ENGINE ....PRECISION-BUILT POWER 














Mighty heart of Navy PT boats and Army rescue boats, the Packard Marine 


Engine relies on Scintilla Ignition equipment to help deliver the vital spark. 


BENDIK-SCINTILLA AND ‘SCINTILLA” ARE TRADEMARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO 
Be Nn d xX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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The following air trathe rules apply to al 
uircraft operated anywhere » the United 
States except as otherwise noted or to the 
extent that they are modified by other parts 
of the Civil Air Regulation governing ait 





marked on current aeronautical charts and 


published in the Weekly Notice to Airmen 


43.6 PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAI 
PILOT LIMITATIONS 


43.60 Private pilot. A private pilot must 
not pilot aircraft for hire 

Note: The sharing of expenses incurred dur 
ing flight is permitted under the terms of this 
section 

43.61 Commercta pilot \ commercial 
pilot may exercise the privilege of a private 
pilot and in addition may pilot aircraft carry 
ing passengers or property for hire or reward 
or in furtherance of a business 

43.62 Airline transport pilot An airline 
transport pilot may exercise the privileges of a 
commercial pilot with an instrument rating 

43.43 Rating record requirement \ pri 
vate or higher class pilot must not pilot ar 
uircraft unless there is attached to his pilot 
certificate the appropriate rating record issued 
by the Administrator, and he must not pilot 
uny aircraft carrying passengers otherwis 
than in accordance with the limitations set 
forth in his rating record 

Note: §43.63 does not permit a pilot who by 
reason of §29.2 has been limited to the op 
eration of a particular make or model of ait 
raft or a general type of aircraft to operat 
her makes or models or other general types 





43.64 Flight instruction limitation T} 
lowing rules govern fligh instruction 
43.640 Aircraft. Aircraft operated in flig! 
nstruction must be equipped with fully func 
ming dual controls 
43.641 Flight time. A flight instructor must 
yt give more than eight hours of dual flight 
nstruction in any twenty-four hour pcriod 
ind not more than thirty-six hours of dual 
ight instruction in any seven-day period 
43.65 Instrument flight limitation \ 
pilot must not pilot aircraft under instrumer 
flight rules unless he holds a valid instrument 


rating issued by the Administrator or a valid 





military instrument rating issued by 
service 

43.66 Instrument instruction. Instrumet 
flight instruction may be given only by a per 

holding a valid instrument rating \ 

flight instructor rating is not required 

43.67 Simulated instrument flight \ 

ift must not be flown under simulated in 


, ' 
rument flight conditions unless 
a) fully functioning dua contro ir 


talled in the 





b) an appropriately rated pilot occupies 
ther control seat as safety pilot, and 


} , t at all ¢ } i 
c such safety pilot at all times has ade 


sate vision forward and to either side of ¢ 


tircraft, or a competent observer occupies a 
position in the urcratt so that his field ot 
vision adequately upplement at ft 
saftcty pil rt 


PART 60—AIR TRAFFIC RULES 


irricr operations 
Note When non-con plia < Ty | any t 
e air trafic rules is desired for a particulas 
, 
activity, the Administrator may issue a cer 
tificate of waiver for a limited period of time 
Application for such a waiver for 2 proposed 
uir mect shall be made at least fifteen days 


ad ance 


60.1 GENERAL FLIGHT RULES (GFR 


60.10 Reckless operation. Aircraft shall 

1 
t be oper ted in a reckless or negligent 
manner so as to endanger the t< r property 


f another person 
60.11 Airspace restriction Areas within 


which the flight of aircraft is restricted ar: 
! 


Aircraft operating within § these ureas shal 
ymply with the restrictions prescribed b 
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“The Waco Work Horses’”’ 


In 21 months, seven Waco planes—six- and 
eight-year-old passenger models converted to 
cargo service—have flown more than 1,000,000 
miles and have handled more than 2,036,448 
pounds of high-priority freight and mail for 
the Cargo Division of Southwest Airways Com- 
pany. No wonder Southwest calls them “the 
Waco work horses!” 

In this operation, one of the nation’s first 
true feeder airline services, these sturdy WACOS 
have flown a steady 2,600 miles a day between 
army bases and supply depots in the California- 
Arizona area... have completed 2,961 sched- 
ules... have made more than 28,000 takeoffs 
and landings in heavy traffic . . . without acci- 
dent and without damage to a single pound 
of freight! 

Here, again, is WAco dependability in the 


traditional WACO manner... the reliable flight 


performance that awaits you in the spanking 
new WACO you'll want to own after the war. 
THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 91 Peters 
Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Si 








Overseas, another branch of the Waco family carries on the 
Waco tradition for dependability: the military gliders of the 
USAAF which have spearheaded four great invasions, All are 
Waco-designed ... many of them W ACO-manufactured. 







>, San” 





ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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60.2 INSTRUMENT FLIGHT RULES ern 
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50.232 Fuel requirements. © p 
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weather conditio ) g c I 
235 Clommunicat f ( if il 
: 
maintain two-way rad < mnicat 
pilot shall observe one of 1 follow 
cedures in the order sted 
i pr eed accord M4 
flaeht plan, maintaining t : ack A lg 
. j i gnecd aititu le unt pproac 
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: = FAIRCHILD ANNOUNCES 


~~ Fhe PACKET __ 


= = FOR AIR CARGO : 





anat 
— 


THIS FLYING BOXCAR in military opera- 
tion can carry 42 fully equipped para- 
troops and deliver them through two rear 
end jump doors at either side of the huge 
fuse lage 
leased through 


the plane. 


he PACKET is designed specifically to transport cargo and troops 
by air...to carry boxcar loads at air express speed. It was born of 
a wartime need, The Army presented the problem to Fairchild engineers: 


Paracans of equipment are re- 
bomb bay doors beneath 


Build a plane that can utilize average airports and fly long or short dis- 
tances economically—a plane with huge cargo capacity, for men, guns, 
trucks, ammunition or equipment. 

Such a plane is The PACKET. It is in the air today, the first of 
many to undergo rigid flight tests. An all-metal, high-wing monoplane, 
The PACKET is powered by two 2 100-horsepower engines. It is designed 
to operate with the simplicity and economy of twin-engine airplanes. 


Fairchild engineering experience has given The PACKET another 





bana sii. SA 


LOADING MADE EASY, another Packet 











JANUARY, 





feature. A huge split door in the stern, a 
smaller freight door forward simplify load 
ing and unloading of cargo. The cargo floor 
parallelsthegrour dat/loadingtruckfloorlevel 
eliminating the need for hoisting devices. 


Ka 


i 





ne seas Be a 2 at ee 
OVER 3,500 MILE RANGE means speedy 
delivery of vitally needed supplies in mili 
tary operations— cargoes measured, not in 
pounds, but in tons. Today, for the Army; 


tomorrow, it’s yours! 


1945 





invaluable quality. While today it can carry the weapons of war, to- 
morrow, with but minor modification, it can transport the goods of 
peacetime commerce, 


It has the characteristic inherent in all Fairchild products—the 
“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


airchild Mircrakt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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nan surrender, alr power critics were 

warming up to their old tunes last blame. One fact 
month. Then hell broke loose on the ol 

Western Front. Barrel-bottom “kids” 


and “old men” of the “ragged” Werh 
macht pushed almost across Belgium 


before the weather cleared Then 

Allied air power stopped them just 
short of the Meuse, started rolling etch deeply an 
them back and ran up new records in Peacetime neglect 
lestroying German planes 337 in 
one thirty-six hour period and 241 in Despite claims of U. 
a single day pioneering with 

The air was too luttered with 
censorship, name-calling and com using these weapons 
plaints about over-optimism for a 


realistic understanding 


pened, although the veatner got most as 
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AIR POWER 


Ju Action 


ECAUSKEK trategi bom 
ing had not forced a Ger 


of what hap 





B-29 OFFENSIVE AGAINST JAPAN is proving highly de- 
structive because of accuracy. Here's an important Jap- 
anese aircraft center on Formosa showing multitudinous 
bomb hits. Enemy air strength in the Philippines is fed 
through Formosan staging centers such as this one. Heavy 
attacks have also been delivered against Formosa air- 
fields and plants by U. S. Navy carrier-based bombers and 
fighters. A total of 2,748 enemy planes were destroyed 
in the Philippines from October 20 to December 25—1,515 
by land-based aviation and anti-aircraft defenses and |,233 
by carrier units of the Third Fleet. 
(AAF Photo 


weather-proof, 


By TOM ASHLEY 


was clear: Directed, 
“robot,” missiles spearheaded the 
German break-through at a time when 
bad weather grounded Allied air re- 
connaissance and defenses. The Allied 
lack of equal or superior directed mis- 
siles and defenses against them should 
important lesson. 


technological 


aviation developments is fatal in wa) 


and British 


propulsion and 
rockets, the Germans are successfully 
on the front 
while Allied counterparts remain con- 
spicuous by their absence. As long 
directed missiles 





are denied our combat forces, they 
will continue to be the victims of Ger- 
man surprise and ingenuity. 

* * - 


Misinformation Revived 

Madame Genevieve Tabouis, who 
has been described more than a few 
times as having access to many of 
Europe’s closest political and military 
secrets, has come up with some in- 
consistencies regarding the French air 
force of 1939-40. Writing for Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corpora- 
tion’s publication, the talented writer 
last month claimed France possessed 
4,200 “first-line” planes “ready for 
action” at the beginning of the war, 
adding: “The quality of our models 
was revealed as superior to that of 
the German types.”’ She.said the De- 
woitine 510 fighter “equalled the 
British Hurricane” but was later out- 
classed by the Spitfire; France’s 
twin-engined reconnaissance planes 
were “faultless.” But despite the al- 
leged quantity of 4,200 “first-line” 
French planes superior to Germany’s, 
the Luftwaffe had little difficulty in 








LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 


November 26-December 25, 1944 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 


Europe Italy Pacific Russia* 
Enemy Allied Enemy/Allied Enemy/Allied Enemy 
Nov. 26 129 49 8 2 
Nov. 27 itt 31 10 
Nov. 28 2 3 19 
Nov. 29 1! 2 17 
Nov. 30 6 59 4 I 
Dec. | 32 27 3 10 2 
Dec. 2 13 18 2 13 6 
Dec. 7 8 2 
Dec. 4 6 24 10 10 6 
Dec. 5 95 23 9 2 15 
Dec. 6 17 27 13 20 a 5 
Dec. 7 6 4 1 108 10 3 
Dec. 8 18 3 2 2 l 46 
Dec. 9 I 4 28 22 66 
Dec. 10 5 33 ! ! 5 
Dec. I! 2 2 25 9 32 
Dec. 12 33 31 2 I 28 
Dec. 13 a 5! 9 13 
Dec. 14 7 3 5 2 35 
Dec. 15 8 10 13 58 
Dec. 16 2 a4 15 250 10 
Dec. 17 6 25 55 29 25 ! 19 
Dec. 18 113 41 a 24 4 
Dec. 19 63 14 9 59 I 8 
Dec. 20 19 47 l 27 
Dec. 21 4 1 24 5 68 
Dec. 22 12 7 18 9 17 2 59 
Dec. 23 276 90 15 32 I 54 
Dec. 24 226 8! 32 191 
Dec. 25 176 108 12 48 37 I 55 
TOTALS 1353 733 123 286 840 43 804 


Totals since 


Jan.1,'44 9387 8214 4039 3568 3470 407 13848 


*RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 
CHINA: One hundred and fifty-two enemy planes destroyed at 
loss of twenty-eight. Totals since January 1, 961 enemy, 257 


Allied. 
PACIFIC: 


Three hundred enemy planes destroyed at loss of 
thirty-one. Totals since January 1, 5,273 enemy, 444 Allied. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: 
seventeen. Totals since January 1, 404 enemy, 249 Allied. 

MIDDLE EAST: No action reported. Totals since January 1, 
77 enemy, 77 Allied. 

(Note: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 
commands. They are, therefore, subject to periodic adjustment. 
Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on which figures are re- 
leased; others when action occurred.) 


Southwest 


Six enemy planes destroyed at loss of 
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Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


All-star Production 


Boeing production specialists blazed 
trails in planning, developed new 
and manufacturing 


B-29’s bombed Japa Goodyear Aircraft, Hudson, Murray and 
\. O. Smith nev 
facilities, processes 


procedures on a scale never before tried 
to execute the program in 


engines ar 


Superfortress was faced with 
I he Supertortresses hi r 


ynufactured by Wright Aeronautical 
hei: Thev had 


[his was in tl 

the problem of 
greatest manutfa ind by Chrvsler’s Dodge Division 

1 foot Hamilton Standard propellers terms of other manufacturers, and in Boe 

Y pl he Same tine For Boeing's 


turing programs ever attempted 
yned Sup I by United \ircraft and Nash Ke lvinator 
wn eventual schedule is approximately 


mts at til 


xampie Literally thousands of sub-contractor 
nd pl int nd suppliers from smal] shops to large f all Supertortress production 
ictories, SUP] sub-assemblies parts and an is defeated, this unique exp 

juipment , nd this same B eing ingenuit 


) S tu Cad ull 
Boeing plants at Wik 1, Kans., and lo Boein 


Seattle-Renton, Wash ind by the Mar no this vast. 


go fell the task of co-ordinat 
arch, design, engineering and 


nation-wide manufacturing cae 

tin and Bell aircraft companies as we Its engineers furnished de nanufacture will be turned to peacetime 
m al ineering data to the othe: nose ba ' u can know of an 

pi rd I if if Built by Boeing” it s 


It by Br 
ompanies In\ ilved, and laid dow n the S 


+ THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER BOE I NG 


THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


gy 


Cessna, Chrysler's De Soto Division 
Gene! \lotors’ Fisher Body Division 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS 
THE KAYDET TRAINER . 
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The 


WORLD'S WINGS 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


EHOLD Latin America, the 


war economil 
a good look, 
U. S. A 


Your neighbors to the south are setting out to emulate 
perhaps with you 


your example of aviation progress, 
help They 


a beehive of aircraft production, of flight- and ground 
l of, above all else, air in Brazil. 


crew training—military and civil 
ne and private flying 
phy, topography, 
are abetting them So, watch them 
‘lue yonder 

Brazil. It 


Consider 


area of the continental United States 
mostly undeveloped 
located in respect sters do not grow 
as they do in our country. 

For the future, Brazil and many another Latin American 
to welcome a mutually satisfying and 
broadening collaboration in industry, transportation, and 


} 


rich in vital natural resources, 
of its cultural heritage, strategically 


to Europe, Africa, and North America, populated by some toys, 


12,000,000, Brazil is buying more U 


‘ther Western Hemisphere nation. Of i 
“We shall create a new Germany in Brazil 


everything we need here.” 


seven-league strides. 
particularly you, Mr. and 


want to make their half of the hemisphere 


Certain imperatives of geogra 
and war-accelerated 
Zoom 


4.000 000 square 


g 


continent of post 


. goods than any 


Happily, airlines do not have to face the obstacles 


of surface 


locomotion. They have made a flying 


start in enabling the Brazilian to step from his ox- 


cart into the most modern and fastest vehicle. 
Before the war, a network of airways thrived 

under the control of conquest-bent Nazi Lufthansa; 

it has been nationalized by Brazil. The PAA system, 


Panair do Brasil, and a southern loop service round 


out the commercial air transport 


setup. The Brazilian 


Army has opened up many otherwise isolated territories 


miles. 
Very 


Yes, take 
Mrs. Airminded 


Air Force came 


Ranger 
industrialization 
nto the deep 


engines 
PT-19’s, some built in Brazilian plants, are a common 
sight over those roadless expanses. 


with its national airway service embracing 9,000 route 


much more remains to be done. The Brazilian 
into being only in 
patrolling 4,000 miles of coastline; its squadrons are en- 
gaging the Luftwaffe on the Italian front. 

The United States has already made a contribution to 
the march of both military and commercial aeronautics 
The Fabrica Nacional de Motores is building 
under 


1941. Today it is 


license. Fairchild F-24’s and 


The great Escola Tecnica de Aviacao, operated by the 


miles exceed the 
It is enormously 


Proud mechanics 


Hitler said once 
We shall find 


technical education. 


Embry-Riddle S 


nation are sure 


chool of Aviation (Miami) at Sao Paulo, 
has been turning out multitudes of technicians and skilled 
no mean achievement in a land where young- 


up with automobiles and mechanical 


In the task of building for peace and 


In so important a country, transportation and com prosperity, few fields are as promising as aviation in 
munication are a foremost factor srazil’s system of stimulating balanced economic growth, national and inter- 
land and water transport is formidable but it does not American. 
begin to meet her needs. An overwhelming portion of the Writing in the December “Reader’s Scope,” my good 
natural inland waterways and of the railroad network friend, Walt Anderson, traveler in and long an authority 
are serving the better developed states of Sao Paulo, Rio on the other Americas, makes a statement concerning 


Grande do Sul, and Ninas Gerais. 


land transport between these three and the other eightee: Amazon Valley” 
States 
One explanation is that distances are huge, terrain cor 


sts of jungle and 


n the interior makes cost 


people who need up-to-date surface transportation. Hence, 
mulepack and oxcart constitute the 
travel, consuming more time than 


magination can encompass 


Thus, we have the admission of Joao 


Barros, Co-ordinator of Economy, that 


to freight rubber out of the upper Amazon by air than cal-economic 


vy the available railroad 


There is scarcely any 


otherwise difficult. 
per mile prohibitive to the very 


“the development of the vast resources of the boundless 
but applicable with equal force to the 


rest of the continent: “The task is truly titanic. ... Per- 


Scant populace 


haps Brazil cannot undertake it alone. It calls for plan 
ning; for the shifting of great populations into new cities 
prepared for them; for new means of transportation; fo1 
fearless thinking.’ 


prevailing mode of For the sake of true two-way Good Neighborliness, let 


a 


North 


gently and 


Alberto lins de knowledge of the 


report that 


] 


s a third cheape! 


an organization is being set up for aeronau 
surveys, 


Americar is think fearlessly, and act. To think and act intelli 
beneficially the first 


requisite is accurate 


elements involved. It is gratifying to 


; 


research and analysis of Latin 


\merican opportunity * * * 





defeating the French Air Force 
Madame Tabouis explains by saying 
the French high command failed to 


order large numbers of the Gourdou 
live bomber (with which Madame al 
leges the French, not the Germans, 
developed dive bombing co-ordinated 
France had only 


two groups of the “ 


with land fighting): 
faultless” twin 
planes, and had no 


because the Air Min 


engined recco 
heavy bombers 


stry had long before the war decided 
leave heavy bomber production to 


the British.” 

Madame’s discrepancies are obvious 
The truth is that the French aircraft 
ndustry, Air Ministry, high command, 
political system and military organ 
zation were a shot through with 
sabotage, treachery and 


Madame 


haps better than we, for 


ncompetence 
in general knows this pe 
in the same 


article she writes as follows: “The de 


74 


ficiency of French aviation in 1939 was 
not due to the industrialists. Pacifist 
idealists in France refused to believe 
in war. The military authorities like 
wise refused to believe in aviation and, 
because planes were expensive, balked 
at the cost. The Air Ministry waited 
for war to break out before it would 
release the orders that were so neces 
Furthe 
more, and because it lacked the cou 


sary to national defense. 


; 


age to face its : 
Ministry was reluctant to buy types 


responsibilities, the 


which would become obsolete from 


one year to the next.” In view of this 
statement, how can Madame Tabouis 
4,200 first-line 


superior to the 


France had 
which 


declare 
planes were 
enemy ? 

We have interested ourselves in the 
Tabouis inconsistency because it is a 
rebirth of the same kind of mislead- 
ing aviation writing which confused 


the world in 1939 and during the years 
preceding World War II. Too many 
famous journalists at that time over 
estimated French, United 
British and Russian air strength. Too 
many analysts underestimated the ai 


states, 


resources of Germany, Italy and Ja 
pan. The net result was false com 
placency and security, undeveloped ai 
forces, starving aircraft 
crippled air training systems, unde) 
nourished research. After this wa 
such journalists as Madame Taboui 
should take extra caution to learn and 
broadcast the truth about prepared 
ness among the great powers. If the 
French, American or British ai 
forces are weak, the public should be 
told about their weaknesses. If the 
enemy possesses air 
public should know as much as possi 
ble about that strength and its po 
tential. * . * 


industries, 


strength, the 
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BUILDING VERTICAL SKYWAYS 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 





> . . er 7 - . . ee . . s 4 
Publisher of “American Aviation” tells of Bell Aircraft’s progress in helicopter development 


‘9N my ecstumation it will be some time 

before tlving around the country 
in a helicopter becomes widespread. 
However, great strides are being made 
in the deve lopm« nt of rotary wing alr- 
craft. One outstanding achievement ts 
Bell Aircraft’s new helicopter which, 
largely through fwe ingenious innova- 
tions, has made possible both stability 
and precision control. 

‘One innovation is a two-bladed 
rotor, supported on a universal joint 
so that it is free to ‘see saw’ and at 
the same time to turn on its longitu- 
dinal axis. The second ts a bar which, 
gyroscopic ally, tends to kee p the rotor 


MEMBER ATIRORAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL. 


SEA 


© Bell Aircraft 
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in its plane of rotation regardless of 
the position of the mast. This is a basic 
Bell Aircraft patent which works for 
stability ned oe all conditions. It is 
found only in the Bell helicopter. 

“The Bell helicopter represents a 
type of aircraft men have long wanted. 
It can take off and land on a very small 
plot of ground, and even in winds of 
nearly gale force it can fly up, down, 
backwards, forwards and sidewise 
and still remain stable and under per- 
fect control. 

When ceiling and visibility are too 
poor for a fixed wing plane to fly— 


then it’s ‘helicopter weather’—for the 


FAST COAST, INC. 





“a 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


{rracobra (P.39) and Kingcobra ( P.63 


Atracomet 











helicopter can slowly, safely feel its 
way rec murk or fog. 

“ The helicopter will have many im- 
portant industrial uses in the postwar 
world. Plans are already being formu- 
lated for its use in crop dusting, forest 
fire patrol, pire line patrol, emergency 
rescue work, feeder taxis for airlines. 
executive travel, and many other peace- 
time applications. 

“When this progressive company 
can turn its skills and resources to 
producing yeace-time needs, look to 
the Bell 2 eat to be one of the 
leaders in the postwar aviation field.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Vic tory * 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 


Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. ? 

Fighters 
{merica’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Martetta, Ga. 
B-29 Boeing Superfortress 
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And in the next war, we would be at 
an even greater disadvantage than we 
have been in this one. 

Doesn’t this mean to you and to me 
and to every American, that we 
should conserve, work and pay every- 


thing we can to help win this war 
quickly? Every day that is lost puts 
is that much farther behind. Every 
day that we slow up this war simply 
means that sooner or later we will 
ave to pay for our negligence 
Every reader of this column (and 
unfortunately that isn’t everyone) 
should redouble his efforts and should 
highly resolve not to rest until he has 
made every contribution to the war 
effort that is humanly possible. Afte 
all, we at home have many more fa 
cilities for helping the war along than 
those of our boys who are daily giv 
ing their lives. The blood of those boys 
is upon those who have failed them 


. * * 


Civilians Must Champion Air 
Power 


Its role 


Aviation has not failed i: 
n this war, by any means. In fact, 
t has been one of the most success 
ful arms that we have. It is signifi 
cant that we lost heavily in almost 
every engagement where we failed 
to have air superiority. Conversely 
where we did have air superiority, we 
have invariably won. Thus, if eithe) 
side is to have air support, the winne: 
must have it in superior quantity and 
quality. 

The United States entered the wa 
with meagre air power as compared 
to other nations. We have paid a ter- 
rific price for our negligence and lack 
f preparedness. We certainly hope 
that this experience will be utilized in 
the future to keep the United State 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


you have the solution of the most 


intricate simultaneous 


encountered 





A development of the Research Department of 
Phillips Petroleum Company, outstanding manufacturer 
of automotive and aviation fuels,working in conjunction 


, 
a 


In the manufacture of high octane aviation fuels, synthetic 
rubber, butadiene and other critical war materials, quality con- 
trol is being maintained by means of Mass and Infrared Spec- 
trometers 


By means of these devices accurate analysis can be 


made in minutes, instead of days 


The principal amount of time now required in multicomponent 
analysis by spectrophotometry is due to lengthy mathematical 
computations. Often hours are consumed in solving the more 
complicated equations encountered. Now, however, by means 
of the E. L. I. SPECTRO COMPUTER, routine problems in 
volving cleven simultancous equations in cleven unknowns can 
U ,. s . 


ARMY AIR FORCES 





with Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 


be solved in five minutes The more complicated equatioas 


can be solved in fifteen minutes. The instrument is compact 
and simple in design. The operation is basically electrical fol- 


lowing a mathematical method of iteration. It is so simple 


to operate that a high school student after a half hour's in- 
struction can obtain foolproof results within the accuracy of 


the spectrometer data 


Designed primaril 
ed in spectroscopic methods of analysis, this E. L. 1. SPECTRO 


y for solution of the type equations encounter- 


COMPUTER offers many applications. Your inquiry will bring 


full informati 


APPROVED INSPECTION RATING 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 East Fourth Street 


1945 


Tulsa 3, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 





equations 





in spectroscopic analysis 
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tioned in the November issue as being 
powered with a 185 hp. engine and 
which would cruise at 175 miles pe! 
hour, was weighed the other day and 
That in 
cluded a good deal of non-strategix 


naterial Aluminun 


t weighed 1.450 pounds dry 


including 


wood 


no longer « ical and that included 


1 good many pounds of aluminum 


Horsehair and cotton cloth and sy 
thetic paints are not critical and 
neluded a number of pounds of those 
materials. This airplane will carry 
three people in its front seat, which is 


the width of a front seat in a Cad:l 


ac «car and it will carry them 175 
miles in an hour at an expense of ten 
gallons of 80 octane gasoline. Three 
people cannot ride 175 miles in one 
hour in a DC-3 airliner for 3.3 gal 
lons of gasoline per person. There 
fore, this airplane saves gasoline ove) 
any existing means of _ transport 
Three people could not find many 


biles that 


presently available automo 
ould carry them 175 miles at all, and 
which would not weigh at least 2,500 


to 3,000 pounds. Therefore, if new 
automobiles are to be manufactured 
one of these days in order to augment 
transport they will weigh at least 
twice what this airplane weighs and 
vill, therefore, utilize at least twice 
as much critical material. We there 
ore state again that this three-place 
airplane is much more efficient and 
effective both as regards cost of op 
eration in critical fuel and cost o1 
onstruction in critical materials 

At the present time, the most criti 
al thing in the United States of 
America is manpower, and the most 
critical item in 
supervisory and directing manpowe1 
which 


manpower is_ the 


Thus any move of any kind 


would augment the productive ca- 


pacity of this supervisory and execu 
would actually in 


+x 


ive manpowe! 





in those cate- 


crease the manpowe! 
gories. This result can be obtained 
by saving this manpower every possi- 
ble hour used in transport. Thus, 
we say that if enough of these little 
airplanes were made available to the 
critically requiring such 
would be perhaps as 


personnel 
transport, it 
great an Improvement as any othe 
that could be made. On this account, 
we hasten again to urge that the 
greatest consideration be given the 
manufacturers of small and medium 
but fast and economical airplanes so 
that these may be made available. 

As we mentioned earlier in this 
column, we have the 
giving about the reduction and de 
manpower. We have 


gravest mis 


pletion of our 
noted of late a considerable tendency 
among executives to be losing their 
grip. Only recently the head of a 
large war plant committed 
His work was not done but he was 
worn out. With the scarcity of man 
power it will be hard to replace him 
Some of them can be 


suicide 


and others. 
saved from wearing out if they can 
simply get around faster and easier. 

It has become quite difficult to ob- 
tain priorities to travel on airlines 
even when on government 
We were requested some time back 
by the armed forces to visit them a 
a distant army camp to study some 
problems they had there. They were 
unable to give us a priority to make 
the trip. We had to send the enginee! 
in a private airplane as no Pullman 
accommodation could be obtained and 


business. 


‘ 


the man could not be expected to stay 
up all night, work all day, stay up all 
night again, come back here and keep 
on working. Sleep and rest are just 
as important today as they ever were 

It is nearly impossible to go on any 
overnight trip on the train and se 
cure accommodations except by ask 
ing for them days and weeks in ad- 
Thus, there are no facilities 
except 


vance. 
for handling 
private automobiles and private air- 
craft. Of late, we have experienced 
more and more difficulty in getting 
local ration board 


emergencies 


gasoline from ow 
for our automobile used in company 
We find that they are cut 
This is be- 


business. 
ting down on everybody. 
cause of the scarcity of gasoline, pre 
sumably. There is no automobile that 
will make a long trip as cheaply as 
many of the newly designed aircraft 
as far as gasoline is concerned. 

There are any number of small air 
plane manufacturers ready, willing 
and able, except for materials and 
components, to proceed with the 
manufacture and delivery of very use- 
ful aircraft. We would like to see 
everything possible done to permit 
these people to proceed. 

Of course, it would not be to the 
best interest of the United States if 
these aircraft were to be sold to peo 
ple not engaged in essential war o 
civilian work. Thus they would have 
to be rationed strictly until the war 
Is over. * a. * 
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FOR SALE 


WACO: Model VKS-7F, NC 31676, 240 Continental, Curtiss Reed Propeller, five 
place Cabin, total time since new, 1290 hours, 90 hours since complete overhaul by 
factory, with all new cylinders installed, two way RCA radio, Gyro, complete 
blind flight group, outside and carburetor, Air Temperature, landing lights and 
flares, color: Fairchild blue. Complete airplane in perfect condition inside and out. 
Price $9250.00. 


WACO: Model VKS7, 240 Continental, Curtiss Reed Propeller, five place 
cabin. Built in 1941, total time 1110 hours, 110 hours since major, no 
time since complete new cover, equipped with two way Lear radio, blind 
flight group, air brakes, and wheel pants, a beautiful airplane in perfect 
condition. Price $8750.00. 


WACO: Model UKC, NC 140038, 220 Continental Engine, with rear exhaust, four 
place cabin. 970 hours total, 100 hours since engine major and complete recover of 
airplane, equipped with direct electric starter, generator, Lear receiver and loop, 20 
watt springer transmitter, blind flight group, landing lights and flares. Price 
$3750.00. 


FAIRCHILD: 24, four place deluxe with flaps, 145 Warner engine, total 
time on airplane 1210 hours, total engine 350 hours, 85 hours since fac- 
tory major, equipped with Waller radio, complete blind group, complete air- 
plane and all equipment in perfect condition. Price $5500.00. 


WACO: Model CIC four place standard cabin, late type W-670 Continental with 
overhead lubrication, all new cover and upholstery, blind flight instruments and two 
way radio. Price $5000.00. 


FAIRCHILD: 1935 Model, 145 Warner three place, no time since engine 
major at expense of $1350.00. New Waller radio. Price $4000.00. 


WACO: UPF-7, NC 29910, 4324 hours total on ship. 25 hours since 100 hour check. 
1824 total on engine, 290 since major. Equipped with two Kollsman sensitive alti- 
meters, and standard instruments in both cockpits. Price $1550.00. 


STINSON SR9-C, 260 Lycoming “D” engine with overhead lubrication, 
Smith electric propeller, five place, total time 2000 hours on airplane and 
engine, three hundred since complete major and recover, including all new 
heavy duty cylinders, new master and link rods, new shaft, total time on 
propeller 690 hours since new. This airplane completely reconditioned at no 
regard for expense to put it in perfect condition. Equipped with Lear 
transmitter, receiver and loop, landing lights, flares, blind flight instru- 
ments, leather upholstery, color is Fairchild blue. Price $9500.00. 


Hamilton two position controllable propeller, in new condition, complete with con- 
trols, removed from 240 Continental Engine. Price $750.00. 


Kalgocs Flying Serice, Iuc. 


. 0. Box 230 Kilgore, Texas Phone 404 
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Northwest Becomes Transcontinental Carrier 


with Milwaukee-New York Route 
By E. H. PICKERING 


DPD’ SPITE \ Cargo meet 
ngs, NATA_ conventions, ; oe 
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Braniff Slashes Express 
Rate on Perishables 


i «De PCA was granted e1 f air exp , 4 
i New \ it of P Ce " t w | pa 
! he ‘ e t lig leveloping p pe i 
¢ at it s( iL } yutl oft Texas R Grande Va | 
K Y PCA wa i granted a fl . Ja . My 
rity t perate Cl! ag Detroit d 
, PCA Suggests Detachable 
CAB ¢ airman L. We I Pogue and 


Cargo Section for Carriers 


\ e (t ail il I i Warner filed 
‘ ng rity opinion Or f the feature f the SAE Air ¢ 
é ’ P ‘ In particular n g » Chicago early n December w 
, ‘ p the paralleling fea t proposa t P vivania-¢ \ 
. ‘ ‘ VM va ee-Detroit and Harr Pack tor a — plane w j 
t> ‘ i irg ect c I r I 
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neir reque \ : ame time the fr Curt \ ‘ la i 
renearing petit f TWA on the case dl . ar , seS1g a . 
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Texas-Oklahoma Feeder Hearing 


Airlines Get 20 Surplus 


i eecapesmgg ee omg RM 
feeder line eases will be heard in Ft. Expected for Carriers Soon 
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sutomatically allow for extensive reconver 


yn charges and are set approximately as fol 


si 
ywws: Douglas C-47 (DC-3 type $80,000 
Douglas C-39 (DC-2 type $40,000; Lock 
eed ©-60 (Lodestar type) $56,000; Beec! 


LIC-4§ 18-S type $48,000. These prices do 
not include radio equipment 

It is understood that additional allocatiwo 
will include planes for foreign airline 


well as U. S. domestic 


Domestic 


Passenger load factor on the domestic ai 
ine system in 1944 was up 10 per cent over 
943 with a new hig! ft 92 per cent lr 
35 the load factor was less than 50 per 

Laigh ¢ Parker, tormer general 








rathc manager tor Delta, now a ( on 
with the Air Transport ¢ und as be 
awarded the Legion of Merit for itstandu 
ntributions” to ATC 
Branift will resume operation of its Amarill 
Wklahoma City service this mont Service wa 
pended early in the wa The flight will b 


ade as part of a Denver to Dallas scheduk 


The Air Transport A ssociatior us aD 


pointed Perley Boone as Director t Pres 
Boone was formerly wit the New York 
limes, and at me time wa press relat 

ad for the New York World's Fair 

American Airlines is published a new 
brochure entitled Here, There, Everywher 
2 pictorial story of the part this airline ha 
played in the war Centra Airlines 


teeder line applicant, has submitted a 719 pag 
xhibit ot economic fata ind 


perationa 


XK Pen se 


Foreign 


American Export Airlines ha ntracted t 
perate a fleet of C-54 i over is Operation 
for the Air Transport Command. It is ex 
vected that the operation will be a tran 
itlantic service TACA has been granted 


1 Brazilian certificate to conduct an operat 


across the wilderness that separates Rio de 


Janeiro and Manaos on the Amazon in the 
eart of Brazil 
Pan American Airways has completed at 


ingements for the largest financing in 
istory of air transportation. The $25,000,00¢ 
ue has been underwritten by the Atlas ¢ 
poration, N. Y. Proceeds will be used for new 
juipment and associated development Atla 
( rporation will retain as interest mounting 
approximately 3 per cent of Pan Americar 
tal stock 
Essential civilians will be permitted ¢ fly 


international operations of the ATC on a 


ay basis beginning about the first of the year 


Such travel will not be permitted 





re with movement of military personnel 
irgo, nor will it be made available wher 
mmercial service can handle the « irriag 
ATC system now totals ov 60,000 rout 
iles with the addition of a ew 8,000-milk 


ite to th Philipp nes via Hawa and Saipan 





Air Conference Failed 
to Reach All Goals 





The Internat " Avia ( 
( ‘ , f hese af ts In a radio interview beamed to the Sout! 
. : ‘ r , .. Pacihc recently, ] K. Northrop, presides 
jue to t tf Nort p Aircraft, predicted that gas tur 
" iw } : pa A pow rliner t he arly f 
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" \ t i-] r ( ellat commercially within r : 
N Iw I ab f ot Mr. Northrop, and i lay 
" ft fi ce 1 and I lestars dow 
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| 
foreign routes all in a greatly expanded ai: 


John Northrop Says Gas Turbines to Raise Transport 
Efficiency, Reduce Maintenance, Noise and Vibration 


1 
idder for shorter operations ind in new 


twork 
Increase in efhciency of wing designs dus 
g the war, plus reduced aerodynamic inter 


rence in location of engines and other part 


will reduce air transport operating costs. Use 


f radio developments should tremendously 


ncrease safety and dependability ot oper ition 


New planes can be expected to cruise in th 
350-mile-per-hour range All of these were 


further predictions of the Northrop broadcast 
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HO will be tomorrow s overocean air- 
line passengers: Recent surveys tell us 
that 45 is the approximate age at which the 
greatest number of airline trips are taken 
Thus ic seems likely that the majority of 
tomorrow's oOverocean passengers will be 
successful business men and middle-aged 
yurists who have earned the time and money 
o travel abroad. Older, more conservative, 
hey will probably be swayed by considera 
tions of safety will undoubtedly preter 
flying boats, like the Martin Mars, tor trans- 


cean air travel 


Mars Transports 
Stress Safety 


\s a flying boat, the Mars pos 
sesses greater inherent safety 
than landplanes for extended 
Then, too, its 


huge size and strength give the 


yverocean [Trl ps 


] 


added assurance that if forced down it coul 


cope successfully with heavy waves. More, 


: 


it has demonstrated its ability to remain 


aloft on only engines, its wings are sufh 
rently thick to permit the crew to service 


the engines while in flight, and the most 
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CLIMBING ON 2 ENGINES: Demonstrating 
its high safety factor, the 72-ton Martin 
Mars gains altitude with 2 of its propellers 


fully feathered. “4 
Ne 
~~ 
ae 

modern safety devices of every sort have been 
incorporated in its design. In safety, as 
payload and low operating cost, the Martin 
Mars is second to none! 

Tested and Proven 

° ° 

in Service 
Most important of all, the Mars has been 
tested and proven in regular transocean serv- 
ice with the Navy All “‘bugs’’ have been 
ironed out, all findings have been incor- 
porated in the 20 larger Mars transports now 
being built. As a result, war's end will find 
Martin production lines completely tooled 
and manned for prompt delivery of these 
lrra-dependable aircraft lirlines ana f Ps a =) 
ping companies interested in informatt ee 
n commercial version f the Ma 


write: THe GLenn L. Martin Co., we 
Bat IMORE 3, MARYLAND \ tl 
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C-W Might Use St. 
Louis Plant for All 
Postwar Plane Work 
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96,369 Planes Produced in 1944 vs. 86,000 in ’43; 
More B-29’s, Fighters to Boost Schedules for 1945 


Preliminary figures for 1944 aircraft pro 
duction show the industry delivered approxi 
mately 96,369 airplanes during the year 
11,000 more than were produced in 1943 and 


1 record which may remain an all-time world 


record. December's total was 6,697 planes 
An output of 78,227 airplanes during 1945 
has been scheduled, reflecting last-minute up 
ward revisions trom earlier schedules which 
alled tor 75,610, and the new year's output 
nay ve De raised another notch Fighters 
come in for the greatest increase, althoug! 


B-29 schedules are steeply rising 


Company Totals 


company records reached un 


1 


recedented heights during 1944 A special 


vey by SOUTHERN Fuicur showed the fol 
Ww g pr duction records 

Nort! American Aviation, Inc., delivered 
4,862 planes—about forty-three per day 
luring the year Particularly outstanding was 


Texas plant's record of 809 airplanes and 
valent parts during October during whic 
j 


Inglewood, California, plant delivered ove 


Douglas Aircratt Company topped $1,00¢ 


00 in deliveries for the second year pro 


lucing 50,000,000 pounds more airframes and 
pa } ! 194 The 1944 poundage 
alled 175,1 or f which only 22,400 
pounds we " Exact numbers of 
pla were not given, but the total represented 
xt fa combat planes pr duced in 
l S 
Lockheed Aircrat Corporatio delivered 
858 P-38 and B-17’s during the vear, aver 
izing per week whict was a r abovVv 
chedules Lockheed poundage totalled 97 
70 ( “ vwcluded 12,700,000 pounds 





New Model Skyfarers 
Readied by General Aircraft 


New postwar models and _ productior f 
Skyfarers are being contemplated by the Ger 


ral Aircratt Corporation t New Jersey 


} 


which has acquired the Skyfarer division fron 
e Genera Aircratt Corporation of. Dela 
Ware I c New lersey company as 1is© 
acquired the Delaware con pany’s interest 
Tennessee Aircraft, Inc it Nashville, Tenn 
Either the New Jersey company or Tennessee 
Aircraft will carry on the Skytarer activities 
The LeMars Manutacturing Company of Le 
Mars, lowa, will continue to build, under the 


ame LeMars Skycoupe, the General Aircra 


to Build Fairchild’s C-82 Packet; 


AT-6 Schedule Being Reduced by 40 Per Cent 
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child C-82 Packet care plane sets ts 
weight empty at 26,530 pounds with a 42,00( 
pound gross and an alternate gross weight of 
ipproximately 50,000 pounds This is suth 
c to make it probably the most outst inding 
1d-carrying plane trom the standpoint ot 
per-cent-ot-gross-load useful efhciency It ts 
powered wi “ Pra & Whitney R-2800 
double Wasp engines with 2,400 hp. eacl 
available at 2,800 rpm. Range is given as 


about 3,500 miles, variable with load carried 


It carries a military crew of five men, and can 


arry forty-two fully equipped paratroopers, 
used as a ambulance plane, can carry 
hirty-four litter and f attendants. In 
dimensions ft the cargo compartment 

give it an approximate 2,300 cu. ft. capacity 
us compared with the standard boxcar’s 4,30 


in spares. Limited deliveries of C-69 Con 
stellations were inaugurated 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
producing fourteen different types of planes, 
delivered 9,387 aircraft, of which 4,074 were 
B-24's. The firm has delivered 30,159 planes 
and equivalent parts since Pearl Harbor 

Curtiss-Wright, which also increased its 
C-46 production, turned out its 15,000th P-40 
in November to close the fifth year of War 
hawk manufacture 

Seven companies comprising the Aircraft 
Production Council, West Coast, Inc., de 
1944 


,. 7 


livered a total of 23,703 airplanes is 


through November, and their December out 
put of 1,488 planes carried the figure past the 
25,000 mark The Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce reported it was unable immediately 


to supply 1944 production totals 


250,000 Planes Since 1940 


The industry-wide record of 96,369 air 
planes during 1944 breaks down to eleven 
planes manufactured every hour of the day 
ind night Their dollar V alue was about 
$19,400,000,000, making the industry the 
world’s largest. Since Pearl Harbor the indus 
try has produced about 233,000 airplanes, and 
over 250,000 since January 1, 1941. The year 
to year record has been 19,290 in 1941, 47,973 
in 1942, 85,946 in 1943 and 96.369 in 1944 
Since September, 1939, Great Britain has pro 
duced only 102,609 aircraft, according t 
preliminary figures, and Germany has pro 
duced, as of last May, only one-fourth as 
many planes as the U. S. Japan's pre-B-29 air 
craft production was estimated by WPB to be 
nly 13 per cent of the U. S. output. The per 
centages, if applied to 1944 | S output 
would be 32,000 tor Great Britain, 24,000 for 
Germany as of last May and =12,610 for 


Japan prior to the B-29 offensive 


Production Efficiency Boosted 


U. S. production has been marked by in 


creasing weight and power, with the average 


weight per plane delivered rising from 8,080 
pounds to 10,500 pounds during 1944. The 
weight per combat horsepower, however, has 


been reduced 40 per cent in three years, em 
phasizing the use of more powertul engines 
In January, 1941, only twenty-one pounds ot 
uirframe weight were produced per employs 


but this rose to seventy pounds per employe 


in November, 1943, and ninety-six pounds 
per employe in August, 1944 The aircraft in 
dustry in August, 1944, employed 1,811,000 
persons (including subcontractors heures 
1 sizeable reduction from the 2,100,000 
worked in late 1943 In 1942 a tour-engin 
heavy bomber cost $500,000, but efficiency 
has lowered this to only $250,000 Super 


bombers such as the B-29 cost $1,000,000 


now, but the price 1s dropping as production 


rises. Profits are the lowest in aircraft for any 


large war industry, being 1.5 per cent net 
after income taxes in 1943 
In January, 1944, there were eighty-one 


aircraft plants, and the problem of reconver 
sion to peace was becoming a major one for 
, " 


the industry, which at best wi use only a 
small fraction of its present facilities for 
peacetime operation. As of now, the industry 
s generally satisfied with the approach to 
contract termination adjustments as embodied 
in the new joint Army-Navy regulations, al 
though policies covering cost-plus, fixed-fee 
contracts have not as yet been settled to the 
industry's satisfaction. Surplus disposal ranks 
with the matter of contract termination as a 
major problem—after the last war surplus air 
craft and the engines glutted the market for 


years, retarding industrial and technological 


development 
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B-32 Replaces Liberator in Ft. Worth Factory After 
Production of Over 3,000 B-24’s, C-87’s in 3 Years 








More than 3,000 B-24 Liberator bombers bomber. Mayer stated that the Liberator and 
und C-87 Liberator Express transports have Express spare parts totaled 7,506,843, weigh 
been produced by the Fort Worth division ing over 40,000,000 pounds and valued at 

> > « 72 

f Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation approximately $24,690,178 
since initial production began on them early D. J. Clow, chief — ape om 

th 2,068,215 man-hours, an materials 

1942, according t Comdr. Roland G “ — . . 

. amounting to hundreds of thousands of dol 
Maver livision manager The last B-24 to \ ' \ 
lars, were saved at the plant during the past 
de Built Texas ft the assembly line late twelve months through employes’ suggestions 
[ gg 

Decembe und the factory is speeding ind cost improvement The suggestion com 
work on Convair’s new B-32 Dominator mittee approved awards totaling $26,159 
Higher Efficiency and Work of three kinds is being done. Onc 

is in the field of high-temperature metal 
Throttle Temperatures lurgy; others are in the design, building and 
Attained for GE Gas Turbines testing of different units with many varia 
tions as to size and arrangement; and the 

Latest de yments of the gas turbine, ac nvestigation f possible uses of the combus 

rding to Guy Bartlett of the General Elec af ss turbine cycle 


tric Company nclude progress in aerodynamic 
lesign and metallurgy resulting in better 


j , 
fheiency and higher throttle temperatures, and 


brought the physical size of the gas turbines 
nt ranee t practicability The turbo 
ipercharge SSE ial for high altitude flying 
ne type of gas turbine; the power plant of 
t-propelled airplane is another The gas 
INE expected ¢ be used in locomotives 
raft and industria applications Basically 
dern constant-pressure combustion gas 
rbine consist f a compressor, combustion 
amber and a turbine Air is compressed t 
everal atmospheres pressure, and then taken 
¢ combust c amber into which fuel ! 
ected The burning r tf fuel raises the 
mperaturs I e con pressed air which 1s 
sassed throug | turbine produc power 
statement explained 


Allison’s Jet Engine 
Output Increased, Speeded 
For Early Combat 


The need t speedy deliveries t jet pr 
1 lled pia s t the fighting fronts was em 
»shasized December Dy I B Newil 
neral manager tf Allis Division ot Ger 
a1 Motors Corporatior ' 1 Statement t 
Allison npl Newil said All et 
gine prod " chedulk ull tor 35 . 
nore , luring t ew . 


New Power Plant 
Types Being Developed 
by Pratt & Whitney 


P. W. Pratt of t engineering 


& W tney 


department 


i e Prat Aircraft, division of 
l 1 A afc ¢ poration, has been giver 
special assig a «< ec with the 
ve pment t “ ypes t power plar s 
and Ross H. Begg will take over Pratt’s forme 
OSITION Pra was projec engineer t 
100-hp Dout Wasp R-2800 engine, in a 
assignme! f di s a unced recently 
The promot f Frank T. Sprogell to project 
ginec Iw Wasp R-2000 and R 
s5V gine is also beer innounced 


Westinghouse Developing 
Jet Engine for Navy 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co s 
leveloping the first jet propulsion engine in 
this country that Ss free from ftoreign in 
fluence I work is being done for the 
Bureau ot Aeronautics, Navy Department 


When completed, the new engine is expected 


> produce more pounds of thrust for a given 


, 1 ' 
tf fuel and pounds of weight than any 


amount [ 


' ' 
tf the engines brought from Europe for study 
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Duramold Moves to 
Jamestown, N. Y., While 
Firestone Goes to Burlington 


The projected move of the Duramold divi 


Fairchild 
to a vacated Fairchild plant in Bur 


sion of Engine and Airplane Cor 


poration 
cancelled The op 


lington, N. C., has been 


inste¢ id 


erations of the Duramold division are 


Jamestown, N. Y., trom New 


a plant formerly used by 


being moved to 
York City, 
American Aviation Corporation, 
J. Carlton Ward, Jr 
The Burlington plant 
Tire & Rubber Company 


ot 155 mm and YU-mm guns 


to occupy 
according t 
Fairchild 
was occupied by Fire 


for the 


| 
president of 


stone 


facture 


$5,000,000 Worth of 
Orders Booked for 
Republic’s New Amphibian 


Re public 


its innouncement of a 


Aviation Corporation has reported 


postwar amphibian 


plane for private fliers attracted conditional 


ders totaling over $5,000,000 at the St. Louis 
Convention of the National Aviation Trades 
Association 

Alfred Marchev, president of Republic, has 
announced that the bdard of directors had 


authorized a special dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share, added to a similar amount paid 
March 10, making disbursement for 1944 
fifty cents a share. It was also announced that 
he empl yyment of the company was 17,248 


men and women 


Kinner Motors Purchases 
Gladden Products Division 


K nner 


Products 


Motors, Inc., has purchased Gladde 


Division, according to Earl Herring 


Kinner president. Gladden Products Division 
has been designing and manufacturing \ 
draulic equipment, including shock absorber 
struts actuating cylinders, control valves 


and other products being used on bombers and 


fighters. These products will continue under 


Kinner und Gladden 


© Operate at its present plant in Gendalc 
( 4 


li¢ 
i 


employes will continuc 


Ryan Rushing $1,000,000 
Building Expansion Program 


A million dollar building expanse n pr mram 
Ryan Aer 


idditional facili 


is under way at San Diego by the 
nautical Company to provide 
ties needed for the production of over $60,000 
000 of Ryan fighting planes under Navy con 
Claude 


Under the new 


tracts, I Ryan, president, announced 


construction program i sub 


assembly manufacturing building, and an a 
ditional 330-foot two-story office building are 
the two main units to be erected. A new 
surfaced parking lot, and 82,500 square feet 
of new paving for outdoor production work 
are included in the construction work. Smaller 


buildings for storage, 


protection department will be 


salvage and the plant 
built. One of 


three Ryan School of Aeronautics buildings 
was recently moved to the factory from its 
former location on Pacific Highway Tw 
other buildings will be moved after comple 
tion of the east end of Lindbergh Field’s new 
runway The new building program is being 


financed through Emergency 


funds 


Beech Would Triple Stock 


Planning to triple its common stock, B 


Aircraft Corporation will offer for appr 


at the annual meeting of the stockholde 


stock 


500.000 shares to a proposed 1.500.000 s|} 


increase in common from the pre 


The par value and rights of the stock wi 


main unchanged 


According to the settlen 
stock will be 
have taken 


respect to the use or 


the additional authorized 


is A reserve The directors 


action with issuance 


the additional shares proposed. During | 


Beech earnings were $6.76 per share of « 


mon st ck 


Army Orders More P-47’s 


Plant Facilities 


Cc 


oval 


rs an 


sent 
res 
1 re 


rent 


e of 
944 


Republic Aviation Corporation has received 
1a new order from the U. S. Army Air Force 
for more P-47 Thunderbolts, according ¢ 


Alfred 


making the 


Republic 


announcement, Marche said 


Marchev, president of 


the new order brought the backlog ot 
company plants at Farmingdale, Long Island 
and Evansville, Ind., to more than $600,00( 
00. Both plants ure still ncreasing mp 
nent while operating on tw ten-hour shift 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHEET METAL AND 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 








ALUMINUM 
TANKS 





CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE AND PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 









B-H AIRCRAFT CO., inc. 
LONG ISLAND: CITY 1, N.Y. © 
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Robinson in California 


\ West Coa : ¢ pe 
I \ I f New York (¢ 
I i Hollyw i 
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WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per 
taining to aviation Do not reveal 
unless properly witnessed. Will buy 
vutright or arrange royalty 


Fr. W. BERT WHEELER 
i741 Sunset Blvd 
Houston, Texas 








Tuy » SPEED AND 


G) rC, ) ECONOMY 
2 L ¢. We Are Making 
a a Dies for Many of 


the Leading Air 
plane Plants 


MM 


J. A. Richards Co. Sanene 

















PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


¢ Fittings 
* Special Bolts 
° A & N Standards 


vant p) " call u 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELI 
ALBERT STRANGI 


Owners 


24 Jackson St Dallas, Texas 














CASTERS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


from 2° to 10° 
with capacities 
enging from 7S 
to 1,500 pounds 


pe aster 


‘r Cast 


DILLON SCALE CO., INC. 


2932 MAIN, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











H 
om 
A 


’ 
STER COIL SPRING 
MFG. CO. 


All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 
2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas 


7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 
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PERSONALS 





Englebert 

AMES \ CARMICHAEI tormer a 

i inag ’ ree named as manager 
Marietta, (¢ division ft Bell Air 

fc Corporat ind ERNEST J. ENGLI 
,ER I t ’ issistant manager of Douglas 
\ it ( npa I Segund plant, as 
i 1 luct manager They fill 


‘ deat t Carl A 
nag ARTHUR 


NUTT " ent gned as vice pres 
t t W rigl Acronaut! 
( ] } < ippointed direc 
Packard M ( ( pany s aircrat 
1 ‘ tt Tk led 
Y ¢ SYLVANDER " Dec not 





Dr. Lewis of NACA 
Honored with Award 


Sp :s Louis Medal is bee 

! » Dr. G ge W Lewis for meri 

1d cement t acer 

rutics The award wa nade by ti Amer 
S t M cal Engineers in New 

I 4 i) i \ } ctor f acronaut 

: N val Adv ( 
\ H 


New SAE Officers 


} 1w nginec ( 
( ral Motors Corporation is b 
i f Societ tf Au 
i nginee t 145 Crawtord 
\ S. Ta t ginec e Stud 
k ( : s Bend, Ind. SAE \ 
| lud } inspor Willa 
yeodl. enaine president, Am 
\ I LaGuardia Field, N. Y 
| Atwood. ex ‘ 
N \ wn Aviation, Inc Ing 
( ‘ it gin in ‘VY y 
g \ \er } } ( 


Louisville Convair Plant 
Sets New Safety Record 


t Consolidated Vul 


i Lis gq 


\ aft Corpora as established a new 

t 1 tor e entire aircraft industry 
ling ¢t Warner | Jones, division man 

I Louisville plant, with a 1944 acci 
frequency of 1.75 per million manhour 
worked 3,033,401 manhours, 232 consecu 
work days, without a lost-time accident 

| J The plant second shift has not 
" ’ cide! mn 282 day The Louisville 
aunt record breaks the ne held by Convair’s 
Nashv plant, whic ad a national record 


from chief engineer to director of engineering 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation’s Eclipse 
Pioneer division, succeeding W. A. REICHEL, 
resigned. LEOPOLD H. P. KLOTZ has 
been elected president of Luscombe Airplane 
Corporation, succeeding A. C. HASTINGS, 
JR., who retired December | Pacific di 
vision, Bendix Aviation Corporation, has ap 
pointed DONALD T. BOODY liaison en 
gineer, WILLIAM P. HARRISON, midwestern 
representative for hydraulic and electric equip 
ment, with office in St. Louis, and EDWARD 
M. NASH, formerly with Lockheed, as hy 
draulic equipment salesman EDWARD 
R. BURN, former director of engineering and 
research for Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 
as joined the Goodyear Aircraft Corporatio 
research and development staff GOULD 
B. MARTIN, who resigned from Hamiltor 
Standard Propellers, has assumed duties a 
publicity manager of Fairchild Engine and 


RICHARD |! 


Airplane Corporation 


GOULD, Frigidaire executive, has succeeded 
the late Charles S. J. MacNeil as chief en 
gineer of Aecroproducts division of Genera 
Motors DR. HOWARD W. BARLOW 
as been clected dean of the School of En 
gineering at Texas A. & M. College. As far as 
s known, he is the only aeronautical engineer 


holding a deanship in a major institution of 
ligher learning B. ALLISON GILLIES 
1as resigned as vice president of Grummas 
Aircraft Engineering Corp ind will devot 
umself to consulting engineering work 


HAROLD BOOTH has been appointed sak 


promotion manager ot Luscombe Airplanc 
Corporation ASBURY MEADOWS, we 
known in the Southwest, is now directir 
activities of ESSAIR, the new feeder airline 
tor Maj. W. F. Long BOB BOURDENI 
1as been named regional manager of the na 
tional industrial information commiuttec I 
the National Association of Manufacturer 


with office in Dallas 


Brewer. Collier Awards 


Dr. Edgar Fuller of Washington, D. C., ha 
been awarded the Frank G. Brewer Trophy 


und Capt. Luis de Florez, Pomfret, Connecti 


cut, has been awarded the Robert J. Collies 
Trophy for 1943, according to the National 
Acronautic Association Fuller issistant di 
rector of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
iViation education, has been nam d the ind 


idual making the greatest contribution 


education rf Americar yout nm aviation 
1944 He was chosen for t ward by 
committee of the NA m the basis of 
work in ASSISTING tate government t 1 
velop aviation education progran Captai 
le Florez, USNR, has won the award for 
contribution to the safe and rapid training of 
combat pilots and crews through ¢ i | 


: , 
nent of synthetic ie 


Benson With Radio Firm 


1 


Kenneth E. Benson, who has been chairma 
of the aviation committee of the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and who served elever 
months on anti-submarine patrol with the 
Civil Air Patrol, has recently been appointed 
sales engineer for Communications Company 
Inc., Coral Gables, Florida. The firm 
products cover the entire field of aircraft 
aeronautical and marine radio equipment 


Firm Changes Name 


The name of Aircraft Accessories Corpora 
tion last month was changed to “Aireor 
President R 


B. Walker said that while Aireon will con 


Manutacturing Corporation” 


tinue production of aircraft and electronic 
equipment has developed a number of new 


produ 


t ( 
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NEW PRODUCTS New Bench Power Brake Waterproofing 
Hydraulic Press intensifier Material 
y mene A material designed for wate 


. hwde " 
\ ew il-hydraulic benc pre A new unit for power braking 


*.,° t 
Tube Fittin pen teem stecnnd rh ae and airproofing all types of meta 
g as been introduced by the Denisor yn airplanes to permit faster brak / 1 { “ i 
, , neineeris , Ltn Se eat « , unts an ox spot welding ms 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti Engineering ¢ wn ' aid tO ing action and lower pedal pres ’ “> d el , b Th I ipl 
\ ser man eurno Hed . has been -vclope y t Jolp 
re, has developed a new ty pe Seve many purposes Called sures has been announced by Pesco P "y 7 ne Dots 
" ! j , ltinr th ne ne , , , , ant & rnish Company, 
iraulic tube connection said ¢ Multipress ’ vy pe ! . Products Ce It was designed to ae : f 
Re init » to four tons down stroke and a Locust Street, Toledo 3, Ohio, a 
late the ube flaring operatior 4} . ! give more responsive pedal feel to k ' 
: . . . » 1 bemmg marketed to the aviat 
“ v gs. S the pilot. The unit, called “Univac ~—— 
+e 14 rated i - industry as No $909 Dolfinit 
2 alla t i pre : 1 gives the pilot greater control and , 
- : heer panes , Chromate Sealer It contains 
and g ar 5 . os . reduces hazards trom untavorabic a hil 
1 1 ’ } ' rt . j , ments of hig rust inhrbditing qua 
Dreakage 18 Claime ioe, y y-! a ; wind currents in ground maneuver : . , .* 
. 74 ’ j i ' , ' ties and is particularly adapted tf 
g g ad s aN eZ I t tabl for , 
, , npa iw les it : ise where long life and perman 
gz leale I } ut Wed CCSIB MCC mediun 7« uircraft wit specia : i 
rict es nablin br is desirec 
’ y of accessories enab nstallations avatlab for planes : 


ations 1s om ' . Withstanding a great varian< 
7 t weighing as muc is 350,000 pounds, 
mpcratures down to minus 60 ad 


Corrosion-Proofing cing, honing, brosching, poening, Puts oieide anid, The wie op @ b to ania 





Carts for Engines : B NB! | 
; O at ’ i ! rcuu pump inted 
. ee we - a j tne : : ally -controlk gine and produces braking pressure cylinder and the wheel brake I 
anale tne D : ver wt a tore t fifty pounds t may new unit weighs five pounds N 
at . i we " is a ecessar 





= br the Yoummaah tite c. ceed 
The equipment is used to circulate Slide Fastener 


xt 
if Vevelopn : “ 
g } il 1 t i 
p t ike ( 
l 1 p “4 if 
I « A i .» 
i I F. Good Con ‘ ( 
suild ig I Sealing Zippe 
i att r : verlap 2 
3 1 " ' 
at 
I i 


Automatic stitching or cementing, depend. Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Casters 
Com Cutter ze wunced. The seals are unaffected ALOR el 0) IRM Yer Cate et ee 
mine Gn on ad 2 eee to a minimum, lengthen the life of 


g at ut 2 - erees | 
Se. tol bana Uke te equipment and increase the efficiency 
a " 1 : 4 * Mic + hen ro. Compar Moldings DARNELL ae) °° LTD. 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK I} NY 





gy pes tocar Parnes Resist Solvents LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CH 





px i 
kil | g a Mold : ga 
" W id 
: amp : 
ta re Re x ( ora 
| na \ A wr t ¢ pa ( 1 } ) 
k I " su as diaphrag and 
" al \ ar flexil ridings, a " 
" k ut-pert ig rubbe " 

p ati 1 ul 
: 3 i n 


CASTERS 


a ‘ t } 
nt that are fed into t ( nold p 
4 ea > adjustab ipab ral va rt x 
rrect siz rt “ k als g eXac legree of flexibility, elast 
tomaticall) t 1d i bras f stance 
tabl ved 4 parti py at 


Now. . . . AGENTS FOR METAL RESERVE CO. with stocks of Aircraft 


and Commercial steels at our Wichita, Kansas City and Oklahoma City warehouses. 


Contact us for release procedures as well as monthly stock list. 














THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


523 SO. ROBINSON 
WICHITA, KANSAS Kansas City, Kansas 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CAA Endorses NASAO 
and NIMLO Legislation; 


Opposes NARUC Bill 


\ 


Guards, Designated 
Landings Abandoned 
by CAB Amendment 


AB 


Combined Committee on 
Air Training Meets 


Captamn ‘S. ¢ Ring, USN lirector oft 


4 t 
ition traming Navy Department Group 


RAI f the RAF delega 


(aptain ( G. Lott 


at Washingtor 
Rear Admiral ¢ A. Pownall, USN, ¢ 
Naval Air Training wit! headquarter 


Compressibility Limits 
on Cowlings Raised 
to 600-mph. Level 





Resear by the Nationa Advisory ¢ 
tt t \ Mu ha leveloped et 
" gs wit al speeds apy ac g 
t 1 of ind, or around ¢ 
% l : f lev | Stack t a ‘RADIO a 
‘ \ ’ fivisi - 
NACA’s Langley Field laboratory, said in YW wie 
1 We B I p 
I < t Ac iu 11 
S king t Wa gton A ( 
( ssid y Flows Ne 
ad i NACA “ iz 
px x iZ had a 1 " 
! ge i 4 50 per cent t 
ee oe oF Oe Cae ne HOW FAR A PLANE is above a 
, a = Rag tlh ays mountainside or other unseen ob- 
, mS g wll . Nes \e g = + stacle is told by this Westinghouse 
; — ae radio altimeter, which uses a highly 
: 7 deagh New — accurate d-c milliammeter of the cir- 
: _— vege trie ilies cular-scale type, fully compensated 
a wy ar uhead a to operate at temperatures as low 
: S oe , as minus 67 degrees Fahrenheit. Over 
a ev w pping ced i 


normal temperature, its accuracy is 
to t fly t ° ° . 
ns 5 within one per cent. The instrument 


has two scales, 0 to 400 feet, and 0 
Fourth of 23.391 Surplus to 4,000 feet, selected by turning an 
’ 
Planes Reported Sold 


external switch. It provides informa- 
tion based on radio principles as to 
: 7 d the distance to the nearest object. 
For distances within the all-impor- 
tant region of 10 to 400 feet it is 


wa 








po ' Ps ” mg! . 7 , accurate within five feet of the 
4 é. Na actual distance, and has enabled 
Lath Re . , many pilots to land on runways they 
: ” -" pr could not see. It is in mass production. 
tort Arn und Na " " 
ind } “ old All w 
i R Finance ngine ind g 
" i il ag anspx “ gz ’ 1, 8¢ 
and; mediur Insp “ engi 
| 1) | ld n and r iry W g ar aft on 
| p So Bi om lie ld, 6 on hand; acrial targe ! sold 
4 and: . t and gliders 38 Id, 91¢ r and 
" 1 7.3$4 , 
j 4 and idva No iud grand al 
5 nenal 
lys j : : > F , - _ 
, cee br CHARTER SERVICE 
i anc nu for 
1; fighter NECESSARY TRAVEL BY PRIVATE PLANE 
1d f w“ 


Safety and Speed 


call AIR TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
Terminal Building, Leve Field, Dallas 
a 








ECLIPSE AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


ECLIPSE AVIATION GENERATORS can be relied upon to 
keep your battery in top condition at all times regard- 
less of the severity of operations. A voltage regulator 
controls the output according to varying loads. They 
can be supplied new or fully guaranteed rebuilt, at 
attractive prices. Our service department has complete 
facilities to make installations for you. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. 


, Instruments * Radios ¢ Airplanes * Engines * Accessories 
Eclipse Style A 
: . U. S. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 318 
Engine Driven Generator “a 


Municipal Airport fC aa, Detroit 5, Mich. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Command Pilot Log Book, 4) an A» 


Force Officer, distributed by Haswell Book 
Store, Bryan, Texas, price $2.50 
This is a pilots g gotten up by a pilot 
Big enough to ld many undreds of hours 
atly assihied P One adings includ 
t a af f f flight, tota 
Tlig P ind \ 
nary 
I b 1 ad sw 
ed 1 pape I ry lered 
Sank Same, i n B. M j 
bl Hoswell S "5 E. 45th S 
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I ’ y ind prev 
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y x 
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it ta y : w i t < 
AP Coa 


Practical Manual of the E-6B Com- 


puter, lilan (¢ Zu in I 
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n S B H 
‘ 
Step " ] 
i " I B 
id ; 
i i 
( j 
> t gra i 
ru a ’ ied pp 
A alua tea : 
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Plastic Molding and Plant Manage- 


ment, by D. A. D published by ¢ 
P j } , 
i x 
It 
; 
Helldiver Squadron, R O 
} diy ; D j V i ( har 43 
} | \ ? { ; 
l t va t i 
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The Aviation Annual of 1945, 


Reginald M. ¢ and Frederick P 
raham pul i} Doubleday D 
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Clouds, Weather and Flight, 4» 
Thomas ( Gilmer and H. Erich Nietsch, 
published by D. Van Nostrand Company, 250 
Fourth Ave., New York City, price $3.75 

Practical weather forecasting is made easy 
and interesting in this beautifully illustrated 
book for the flier who needs to know the 
weather he will meet, and for the layman who 
tomorrow 


finds enjoyment in _ predicting 


weather A number of clear-cut diagrams and 


sketches portray pressure areas, fronts, cy 
clones, flight paths, conditions governing 
gliding, and other facts about weather. The 
ippendix includes weather maps, code tables 
lata ! nent ind ther useful na 


The Aircraft Annual, 1945, by David 
( Cooke, published by Robert M. McBrid: 


nd Compan) 116 East 6th St New York 
City, pric 3.00 
Written s that it can be readily under 


tood by uny and all readers, regardless ot 
their aviation background, this Annual gives a 


letailed hist 


ry and analysis of all the new 
wcronautical developments of the past year 
Much of its cont from official Army 
Navy, and Marine sources and from the lead 


x 1cronautic 


tents Are 


igencies and manufacturing 


pank Illustrated, 288 pages 


Fighting Wings, 6) Gilbert Pans: 


and 
Milton Lancelot, published by Essential Book 
7\ Madison Lee New York City price 
$2.75 

Thi rv t wa 1 air Wi 

r 2” iu entic i p ograpns ind 
IeScriptive ACC npa ne ex < via n in 
World Wars I and II Hundreds of modert 
mbat plane ft all types are shown execut 
12 r varied dut ind al kind t 
yattle ¢ di 


NeW LITERATURE 


The Journal of Commerce, 63 Park 
Row, New York 15, N. Y., has published 
‘Transition Opportunities” a summary of 
nearly 200 of the outstanding postwar trade 
Prepared from data 
industrialists, government and 


potentialities secured 
through key 
trade association officials, the new publication 
calls attention to sales opportunities and sup 
ply problems in foreign and domestic markets 
new peacetime products now in the demonstra 
tion stages, and warborn operating economic 
which industry will pass on to the consumer 

Copies may be had at 25 cents each trom 
he New York Journal of Commerce 


Aircraft Tools, Inc., 750 E. Gage Ave 
Los Angeles 1, Calif., offers a free copy of it 
new 178-page reference manual of small hand 
tools for aircraft production and maintenance 
It is clearly written and indexed, and presents 
convenient price and ordering information. Re 
quest it on your company letterhead 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron 
Ohio, has a new catalog on Punch-Lok clamps 
Tools used in 


Available upor 


and fittings for many purposes 
applying are also described 


request 


Industrial Efficiency 
Rating, 6) H. ¢ Steinmetz, published by 
The Harwood Company, 5626 Hollywood 
Blid., Los Angeles 28, Calif., price $1.00 

The author, Chairman of the Department 


1f Psychology, San Diego State College, has 


Manual of 


designed this manual as a practical handbook 


f information for personnel workers and 


instructors and others interested in employ« 
und student evaluation. 47 


ered 


Pages, paper cov 








By CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 
Instrument Flying, etc. 

Thi new First Edition’’ by the 
well known author is the book that 
the aviation world has been demand- 
ng and the author has been promis- 
ing . a new Encyclopedic AVIA- 
PION DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent aviation words 
and terms defined and explained; the 
keenest working tool in your aviatior 

library 

Illustrated and handsomely bound 
in maroon with gold letters Only 
$6.00 Postpaid 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 
tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions 
$35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 


COM- 


OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By 
Charles A. Zweng. Instructor, U. S. Air 
Corps New Edition covering new im- 
portant material. Written especially to pre- 
pare the pilot for government examination 
for “instrument rating."’ Radio-Telephone 
Permit included. Only $4.00, postpaid. 


AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New authentic Quiz Book 
now covers typical Multiple Choice exami- 
nations fully illustrated with necessary dia- 
grams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 
rop. Ryan and outstanding school. Why 
fail? Only $3.00 for both examinations, and 
CAR 


NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 





Bubbk 
Navigation 


THE NEW “LINK” OCTANT 


type” for aircraft 
Price $230.00. 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Deluxe text cov- | 
ering the scope of the written examination 
for flight instructor rating. New typical 
Multiple Choice questions with answers in- 
cluded, $4.00 postpaid, or C.O.D. 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New en- 
larged edition. For the first time shows 
separate sections containing typical Private 
Pilot and Commercial Pilot ‘Multiple 
Choice Examinations."" Makes your govern- 
ment test easy, $3.00 postpaid or C.0.D 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 
student preparing for “Ground Instructor 
Rating.” $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Con- 
tains typical ‘“‘“Multiple Choice’’ examina- 
tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft 
and Theory of Flight, Engines and CAR 


$3.00, postpaid. 


celestial 





PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION 





SERVICE, Dept. SF 


12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Headquarters Warns 
Against Unlicensed 
Making of New Insignia t of the Civil Air Patrol. The bill 


members 


for i complete acronautics room to be used 
by the Civil Air Patrol and possibly by che 
school’s students at a later date. Equipment 


in this room includes ninety-eight aircraft 
identification pictures, Navy Mark IV Naviga 
tional Trainer, plotting board, aircraft navi 
gation plotter, synthetic compass, and i larec 
cale electric ally operat i turn and bank 


indicator 


CAP Members Urged to 
Support Senate Bill 2193 
Lt. Col. Frank E. Dawson, North Carolina 


Wine Commander 
taft othcers Group and Squadron commanders 


vas circularized all Wing 


to write to their Representatives and Senators 
in Washington, D. C., to support Senate Bil 


2193 giving veteran recognition to active duty 


would give active-duty members of the Civil 
b mad , 
‘ Air Patrol the rights and benefits of the "G. I 
= Bill of Rights.’ 


- New Hampshire Wing 
the Offi Active in Air-Marking 


und use of The New Hampshire Wing has launched a 
be placed statewide movement to place air markers in ac 
und by dire« cordance with CAA standards, according 
turers. T! Lt. Col. John F. Brown, Wing Commande: 
m wearin Col Brown also announced that every unit 
preference a would be called upon to organize crash and 
wishing rescue squads. These squads are planned to be 
he ODI kept intact after the war so that they may 
lend assistance t civilia fliers in distress 


Nebraska Wing Operates 
Complete Aero Laboratory 35,000 Attend War Bond 


in Omaha High School 


Air Show in California 


More than $500,000 worth of bonds tor the 

received mux Sixth War Loan were sold during the West 
ids, mar Coast's first air show since the beginning of 
perativ the war through the co-operation of the Army 


he Board t First Group, Civil Air Patrol, California 


gh S« Wing, the Los Angeles Examiner, and United 











Price $4.00 with complete 
illustrated instructions. 








Attractive Discount 


Legitimate Dealers 








THE 


X-C CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 


The X-C Computer is essentially a dead reckoning computer 
combined with a log sheet 
The following problems can be worked on the Computer 
1. Determination of Ground Speed being made good on 
a flight 
2. Flying time required to go a given distance, at a 
known speed 


3. Distance flown in a certain time, at a known speed 
4. Multiplication, division and proportion problems 

5. Fuel consumption problems 

6. Finding true air speed at different altitudes and 


temperatures 
Determination of true altitude above sea level 
8. Conversion of miles per hour to knots, or conversion 
of distance in statute miles to distance expressed in 
nautical miles. 

The log sheet portion of the X-C is designed primarily for 
the pilot, who must devote most of his attention to flying and 
who must keep his navigation log as simple as possible. The 
log sheet is for keeping in orderly fashion that data essentia! 
for cross-country navigation, so that it need not be com 
mitted to memory or scrawled illegibly on a chart 

It is not a substitute for plotting boards, but between the 
hand-held computer and the plotting board. It comes complete 
with leg straps, pencil holder, freeing the pilot’s hands for 
99 per cent of the time and having his log sheet available 
when he wants it 

All you need in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec- 
tional map 


WE CAN DELIVER COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 














Flying Service. More than 35,000 persons 
were attracted to the event which featured 
display of Army aircraft, CAP formation 
flying, stunt exhibitions, Army combat maneu 
vers, message pick-up, a spot landing contest 
bomb-dropping contest and supply parachute 
dropping. Members of the First Group, Cali 
fornia, CAP supervised the events with the 
assistance of Army and United Flying Service 
personnel. 


160,000 Cadets in 
British Equivalent of 
CAP; Makeup Described 


The British have their CAP, too. It was 
first formed in 1938, and in 1941 was taken 
over by the Air Ministry and named the Air 
[raining Corps. It is primarily for young 
men of pre-draft age 

At its peak, ATC membership was 210,000 
cadets and now is about 160,000. In organ 
ization there are eleven regional commanders, 
one each in Scotland, Wales, North Ireland, 
and eight in England Each has a staff of 
three service ofhcers, one for training and 
two for administration, plus civilian clerical 
staff, all paid 

There 1s 4 district inspecting ofhcer in 
charge of some sixteen to twenty squadrons 
There are about 9,000 squadron commanders 
each of whom receive King’s commissions in 
1 special branch of the RAF Volunteer Re 
serve They receive official attachment with 
the RAF or Fleet Air Arm for a normal 
maximum of twenty-eight days a year 

Cadets do not serve as ofhcers, but may be 
promoted on merit to corporal, sergeant, of 
tlight sergeant Squadrons average 100 mem 
bers forming four flights Two or more 
squadrons may form a wing There are 
nearly 1,400 regular unit ind about 350 
school units organized for students and ex 
students of a particular school of the Engli 
public school system 

Ac the end of last year nearly 70 per cent 
of aircrew members entering the RAF had 
ATC training 

As is the case with CAP, co-operation 1s 
arranged with the Boy Scout organization for 
preflight training of boys under fifteen. How 
ever, there are no girls in ATC, but there are 
separate volunteer groups for girls interested 
in such training ATC training is preflight 
academic, physical, and military, and lik 
( APC, there is no flight training, althoug! 
cadets do get rides in Army planes 

For each regular unit there is a_ civilian 
committee responsible for recruiting, admin 
istration of training grants from the air min 
istry, accommodations, und raising and control 
ot tunds 

Cadets go to RAF stations up to six visits 
per year, including annual training of seven 
days. Cadets pay one shilling six pence per 
diem for food. Last year 150,000 cadets re 
ceived familiarization flights in service aircraft 

Proficient aircrew candidates received glider 


training in sail planes, straight soaring into 


the wind up to 100 feet There were 93,000 
launches in 1943 Seventy-eight gliding sites 
ire in operation 

It is believed that ATC is long range, 
1imed toward the maintenance of air power 


us is the CAP cadet progran 


Coyote Hunt Scheduled 
by Oklahoma Volunteers 


A coyote hunt was to be sponsored by CAP 
in Osage County, Oklahoma, early in Janu 
ary in conjunction with the cattlemen. The 
Wing asked for volunteer pilots and observers 
to aid in the spotting of coyotes and their 
destruction, and work in connection wit! 


ground crews hunting them with shotguns 
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Going Fast 


Southern Plight s 
CIVIL AIR PATROL HANDBOOK 


NEW REVISED 1944 EDITION 


The second edition of this authoritative CAP 
Handbook, published by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
in co-operation with National CAP Headquar- 
ters, has been completely revised and brought 
up to date. Indexed for quick reference and 
illustrated with drawings and charts, this com- 
prehensive Manual contains the latest official 
Its study and use will make YOU 


information. 


a more efficient, more valuable CAP Member. 


Only 65 Cents a Copy, Delivered 


Civil Air Patrol members from all over the 
nation have acclaimed previous editions of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT’S CAP HANDBOOK 
because it’s the only complete and authoritative 


guide obtainable to Civil Air Patrol organiza- 





tion, regulations and operations. Now com- 
pletely revised and brought up to the minute 
for Today’s operations, this Handbook is a ref- 


erence “must” you can use and trust. 


Due to the paper shortage, thousands of CAP 
members have been unable to obtain copies of 
Now the 
WPB has authorized SOUTHERN FLIGHT to 


this Handbook in previous editions. 


print an additional 15,000 copies, and the new, 


revised edition is ready. 


Orders are pouring in and 15,000 copies will 
not supply the demand. However, it is all we 
can print at this time. So we advise you to 


reserve your Copy at once. 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT — ORDER NOW 


Bulk sales will be made through Group, Squadron or Wing Supply Officers 
at 65c a copy delivered. Place your order NOW through your Squadron sup- 
ply officer and be one of the first to get a copy of the new, revised edition. 


TO INSURE PROMPT SHIPMENT PLEASE ENCLOSE REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT — 


P.O. BOX 750 — 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Idaho, is “Sad Pan” for 


educational story 


atello, 


Bennett ot Poc 
1945 Al told an about a 


told one 


polar bear and George Haddaway 
about alligators while Major ‘Zack’ Mosley 
of CAP and comic strip fame sketched the 


winning “De-icers” and “Joys.” (De-icers and 
Joys are gals in the comic strip who look 
better than an ice cream soda on July 4th 


came C. §S. Latham, Ca 
Foundry, Montreal, Quebec; 
Republic Aviation Corp 


From a tur piece 
nadian Car and 


Fred A. von Ritter 


Farmingdale, N. Y.; C. F. B. Roth, Aircooled 
Motors, Syracuse, N. Y. (He had his picture 
taken with Susie); H I Ailor Aircratt 
Services, Bloomsburg, Penna.; Carl Fried 
lander, Al Bennett, Aeronca, (they gave a pip 
an answer to Wesley Prices’ Sat Eve Post 
story; George R. Sorpa, Schwaner Aircraft 
Reno; B. H A pplegat« Flastic Stop Nut 








TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 
Stocks. Our Specials: 
6.00x 6 non-skid, 7.00x 4, 8.00 x4 smooth 
i-ply $11.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4. 
8.00-10.00" smooth contours or any tail- 
wheel tire. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime 
Windshields, Dope Fabric, Kollsman-Pio- 
neer Instruments, Radios, Aircraft Bolts 
and Hardware, etc. Rush delivery. Sup- 
plying many of the largest operators at 
lowest prices. 
PLEASE NOTE: 
ties only to commercial 
viduals please buy from 
erator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


New Factory 


We wholesale quanti- 
operators.  Indi- 
your lecal op- 


Municipal 
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Aircraft Radio Service 
Aircraft and Engine Inspections 


see oe. 


Gas and Oil 


in Dallas 





rt Courtesy Car For Your Conventence 


* 


C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 


Instrument Repair 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Major W. F. Long, Pres. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


























Newark; Tom Beck of Collier’s who said avia Asbury Meadows called at the booth. He has Penna., and Roy B. Clymer with Wallace | 
tion is so busy selling themselves and eac taken over the job of running Essair, ou Ardussi of Romec Pump Co., at various meet 
other they forget to sell the general public, first new airline for many years ings—coffee shops—or doing their daily dozen 
their market. Bob Morrison and V. Quigley, After the speeches there were many recep around the deck 
Collier’s, Chicago, signed our book and showed tions complete with canapes. Gorden Sleeper Ed Nilson and Bill Beaufort of Beech 
us a singing dog. It did, too »f Republic Aviation Corp; L. H. P. Klotz bought us a coke when it was getting real 
One of the best cracks at the conventio Luscombe Airplane Co.; and J. C. Welsch of thirsty out one afternoon, and we saw Hart 
was made by someone who said: “If the fixed Stinson Division, Consolidated Vultee Air Bowman, Dallas; Bob Heath, Aeronautical 
base operators would get off their fixed bases craft Corp., gave press parties. George Seth Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. € 
hey’d get a lot more business.” Humph! man, Adel Precision, set up a hydro-electric F. Sailor Harvey, Goodyear, Aviation Products 
C. M. Edwards, Heath Co., Benton Harb. bar and Bob Bently asked us over to “see’’ it Division, Akron; E. K. Stearns, Sherrill Re 
gave us his autograph, so did Jerry Green With R. W. Miller, project man on the Re search Corp., Peru, Ind.; Arthur K. Johnson 
field, Mt. Healthy Airport, Cincinnati; Ole public amphibian, we taxied over. It works Revere Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, and H. G 
Fahlin, Columbia, Mo.; Jim Wheeler, W H beautifully Harris, U. S. Rubber Co., N. Y 
Stafford and “Doc”? Goodwin from Shell Oil We saw Bob Kenty, Air Associates, Dallas; Betty Oliver, SouTHERN FLIGHT, said she 
Some other oil people were: Buck Rowe, Gulf Bill Morrison, San Antonio; Ellis Gotcher and got writer’s cramp from giving out informa 
Dallas; S. C. Holman and Milton B. Straus H. D. Smith, Precision Aeromotive, Houston tion but enjoyed telling how wonderful SI 
Socony-Vacuum and Ha Talbert, Pure Oil Richard Bomberger, Sensenich Bros., Lititz really is to all these and Clarke H. Field 












Popular Models of the x x x 
WALLER COMMUNICATOR [LINE 
Will Middletown, America, © Model AB39, Power 20 watts, 20 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $437.50 


— @ Model AB39-814, Power 50 watts, 32 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $687.50 
buy YOUR Aviation Products? @ Model B40-813, Power 150 watts, 62 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $1400.00 


Also a complete line of two-way radio combinations for light 
airplanes. Expertly engineered and built to the most efficient 


Watch for— performance standards 








The Mode! B 























AIR MARKET DATA SERVICE 10-813 is an ideal WRITE 
transmitter for or 
multi-engined air- WIRE 

... the answer to your marketing raft. Standard betes 

problems! roar torr oct ig fie 

. . on detailed 
. . ‘ . Special 150 watt ; ‘ 
You ll want this invaluable service ... scnmaanhibad te information 


Bi-Motor Beech 


t+ 


a MUST for every firm engaged in the 


marketing of aircraft and aviation 


equipment. 


For additional information or to place 
your order now, write Air Market Data 
Service, P. O. Box 750, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Published by Air Review Publishing 
Corporation, Publishers of Southern 
Flight and Modern Airports. 





RADIO 
LABORATORIES 














Dept. SF 15 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Large Stlochs Covering M 
CLOTH WINDSHIELD MATERIAL DOPE 
TAPE WING DRAIN GROMMETS THINNER 


CORD INSPECTION PLATES REJUVENATOR 
SANDPAPER SEAT CUSHIONS PIGMENTED DOPE 


AVIATION SUPPLY CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA Affiliates at: NASHVILLE, TENN. 








TULSA, OKLA. 
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A yuip Corr Jack M EF. H. H Bi avs Whiley Post ns be dome ware and primary forms of copper, aluminum 
Clayb ) ( ig 1) vel business \ Guthri t Srillwar and steel 
K Champaig \ \ Und Oklahoma, has a new idea 1 ngine exchangs I B. Wilson of TWA spoke on Postwar 
. N. ¥ : I : F le« For less than $200 and your old light plane Foreign Commerce at a luncheon attended by 
Storage Ba ( 1. © g e will give 1 major overhaul wit the C of C membership, and made some strong 
good | H : ’ , ne fay guarante That's all for cl points about the aviation picture and what we 
, ] ADMA 1 ne had to do to elude international “bossism.” 
‘ Or 9 . king n War birds hovered on the Municipal Air 
j , , } A 1 be Tulsa. Oklahoma —Sev , Terminal several days during the 6th War 
, ‘ tt bt 1 the seven test pilots at the Douglas pla Loan campaign—such as P-38, B-25, B-17 and 
' . i ally ; \ Z | ( B-24's 
it pla ( Flig Onera Ss manage 1 Ol Bill Brown, our Airport Commissioner, is 
, ‘ r , inding, gathered up 7,00 not only giving away free advice to sundry 
BI f 64 1s and . ed on the yp. W lelegates from the Southwest he must have 
ucked p ft y Ll) glas Aj w N made heaps of friends at the Aviation Clinic! 
" 1 wha abe : | H Conn Conne j but he’s tucked a group of Wing Scouts unde: 
, gned by Orville Wright in pers: his personal wing and has been lecturing gals 
Iw Ww \ Rob Bud D ok is trair y nm aeronautics! 
( \ " Kierwvhawk: W& B Reilly Ir | Latest news among the women includes our 
O k " id - 6 Texas. smother CPT student mourous “Connie” Caraway is co-pilot us 
johnny Ra made good: Herb Bartlett used di well as wife of the pilot yn the newly formed 
I i, w " L « Tex Rank Herma Ar y Airway Flight Service located on Muny T he 
i porary - 000 hours and Jim Crawford. used Kansas City Unit of the Women’s National 
" I | k a Frank Ma Park f for Spartan. flew 3.800 | eve Acronautical Association is activating its own 
\ ( ‘ " f ars. 7 adds up to plenty of 5 aried CAP Squadron und we'll have a separate 
} ! . and lot ‘ 12 ‘ far Ready Room at the new CAP airport build 
; nz to be constructed at 40-Highway and 
7 ' | g. a k y satw and Bluc The furniture mas «=obeen stored” in 
lission, lexas , { »b. n . very ip tur the recreation room of the WNAA'’s Regional 
' yall , , 4 present ar e Flight Enginee Governor, Esther Wirthman, for months. In 
; ! \ . ck p ind tha Ac Tuls cidentally, it’s all prewar upholstery, so drop 
: ' . | . 2 Floyd Eva D and make yourself comfortable—a_ few 
’ ‘ mK Rober Ken M und W. C. Updike. The mths hence! Finally, a new custom was 
! lars are $ , g Ww the pilots and d orn with the first installation service of new 
' at pat i bv Al Wiee \ , i nembers at the WNAA, Christmas dinner on 
at Ha ’ Ha e Gura-Ca Africa wa ack he 13th This is to be a semi-annual affair 
i \k oa \ Son fu , Art this first installation thirty-five new mem 
| \K Mi , bers were participants Navy, Marine, Spar 
’ McA Mi { " oa Airp Kansas City, Missouri Ma ind WAC Othcers were dinner guests of th 
va: Vf AR A TI 7s as Kansa Unit as a Christmas cheer gesture 
" | : . ( lar } y Sa u ind ; . re ; 
: PEA oa mii Directly after attendi Birmingham, Alabama—Edith Wid 
‘ NATA S I e ( am be t ¢ mn Reporting As spring inevitably follows 
, : Dick M , ind O. | ( . winter, Christmas came and went—Feg Nog 
' , f Airp c vitte " the traditional kind—swung Aero Club 
Oklahoma City } ve tt " i terence called by the may f Hous nembers and guests into full spirit of the 
' . ‘ , Fone i ss D f entity f season—best of all was Tony parachuting in 
, i find. A and pro t sion of Hor » a Kutie Kard—gee, thanks! Eddie Bishop 
u 1 I rt ye \ patter I internat i ur route ip eceived a present worth congratulations 
vecause a d " i by t Civil Aeronautics Board promoted from CTM to DTM by Delta 
i Rota ' Easier pe Paul Selby of Omaha Aircraft and ] Maybe that came about on account of his 
p , | N il Bank. f Thompson and Floyd Fraser of Missouri Avia handling the brains and stars (ten Generals, 
rd ‘ g ‘ wer among those who owed ip ft no less arriving right in the midst ot 
| ; nfe of the Meta Reserv ( things on Delta’s Celebrity Run, Flight 2 
andl ’ . : . - “1 s in Chicas 1 lusty prograr f Happiest moments of the whole business was 
" ‘ R truction Finance Corporation experienced by Southern Airways welcom 
, > e disposal t irpl ue att ird 1 returning men who were former students 
| 








Municipal Airport 
ELLIS GOTCHER Houston, Texas 


SION HEROMOTIVE 
PURPORAT 


Overhauling of Aircraft Engines 
and Accessories 





H. D. SMITH 
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and employees: Lt. Col. Olin Gilbert, and 
bedecked with decorations, a Thunderboldt 

Pilot of many, many missions Major Fd Mahe YOUR R e OUR RB . 
Stovall—after months spent in invasions and eprarrd “U4imnedds 
such like Captain Earl Wheeler after 


twenty-eight months in England. Lt. John 
D. Wiglesworth, a Mustang Pilot, who was e e 
shot down behind enemy lines—taken prisoner 
and escaped just in time to spend happy 
Inc. 


holidays at home 
A P-38; P-51; P-47; B-25; B-17 and an 
A-T Advance Trainer; another P-47 and B-24 


10 fp -adlequcin tenet sae gir ecco ago TWO OPERATIONS TO SERVE YOU 


back from various fronts in connection wit! 





the Sixth War Loan Drive—and what a bevy 

of beauties they had on hand hostessing ny 7 ga oy 
Birmingham would have two new airports . . tig a ~ee~ 
under the CAA’s billion and a quarter post a P. O. Box No. 548, 8. M. U. 

war plan—a Class 4 and a Class 2 and every Dallas, Texas Phone T-3-2878 

sizable city and town in Alabama would be *¢c) d to Civili Dallas, Texas 

provided with some sort of flying facilities see jane *Land at Mustang 








PCA’s Oliver Perkins is taking a leave of 
absence—to rest up—a well deserved one 
Perk has worked long and hard at the job OUR REPAIR 
since the opening of PCA’s service into BH 
Major Harry Jackson’s transfer from th SHOP 
Army Air Base—left the military and civilian 
bemoaning Fastern’s Expediter Margaret at Love Field is 
Sparks has expedited herself right back in the 
University. We'll miss her equipped to com- . attention by an airline 
Members ot State Aviation Commission W hes 
* pletely overhaul your instrument repair 


}. B. Carl and Oscar Barney resigned—and 


INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRS 


given immediate 








Guvyner’ appointed Bob Pitts, Professor rf en ° | e fe 
ine or plane 

Acronautical Engineering at Ashburn and 9 P JS specialist 

Professor C. H. Bryan (same capacity at the 

University to fill these two vacancies—The Scott Tail Wheels and parts ready for delivery now. 


m4 » members he ommiussion re 
Harold. Wood nd Prink Hole charmanel Chews én Dallas MAKE “MUSTANG” YOUR PORT OF CALL 
by Hayden Brooks 


Southern Airways played host to Aero ¢ 




















Raiation Jusurance Airerait 
Financing 





% GROUND COVERAGES | 
from 2 to 4% % SPECIAL FINANCING | 
GROUND AND CRASH RETAIL DEMONSTRATOR ' 
COVERAGE WHOLESALE HANGAR 
PUBLIC LIABILITY FLOOR PLAN TRADE IN 


PROPERTY DAMAGE REPAIRS, ETC. 
PASSENGER LIABILITY 
AVIATION ACCIDENT Insurance placed with Nationally 


known insurance companies, using 


+t tt F 








standard rates and coverages. 





Write for information on limits, 
rates and coverages. 
Write, wire or phone for detailed infor 
AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY mation, stating type of financing desired. 
Premiums financed 6 Months—1% % 


AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Ww. M. McDONALD W. M. McDonald, Vice President 
Municipal Airpert Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 
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ead 


( Avia Dallas W eard via t 
fis S Were ’ chable grapevine : > Ma } ‘ 
Fra \ ri ’resident t a letter of congratulat tror oth 
\ na General Hap Arnold wit! ( ig he 
fix i teeder for the Lockheed Modification plant 
} nes being a secret we could get 
t 1 1a expansi 
\ D : : akes grea 
. oe A 1 


Of course Dallasites attended the St. Louis 


convention (look under “St. Louis”), and 
c t me others on our handy little register are 
praise Tom Wilkes; Wm. L. Campbell, Weatherly 
I ‘ Campbell; George Jalonick, II], and Harlan 


Airmotive; E. H. Pickering 
Market Data Service; Lou and 


Ray, Southwest 
S. F. and Air 











Another “FIRST BOOK” 


by CHARLES A. ZWENG 


Former Instructor 
U.S. Army Air Corps 


Now available for the first time—a bool 


containing the basic text followed by 


“typical multiple choice examinations” 


4 complete preparation text for you 


government rating Contents include 
Construction, Operation, Inspection and 


of Parachutes Strengt! 
Methods of Packing 
phase illustrated Methods of 


Nomenclature 


Maintenance 
Tests of Materials 
with each 
adjusting harness 


terms. This splendid text DeLuxe only 


33.00 postpaid or . |) 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif Dept. SF 


Jean Foote, I yu Foote Flying Service: ind 
at Sandal Dailey, who wraps up words for 
newspaper We took a vote wl 
100° in tavor of St Loui 

Texas Talk from Fort Wort 
St Louis as members and visitors ¢ 
ADMA and NATA conventions came Les and 
Martie Bowmar Aircraft Sales Co.; W M 
McDonald, Aircraft Investment Corp.; B 
Fate and E, D. McCarter, Aircraft Sales; Lt 
Jack Allen, USNR; Roy and Rut Taylo 
Southwest Aircraft; M. M. Tay and Hi. P 
Termain, Southwest Aircraft; Mrs. John Ke 
edy, Globe Aircraft ind t wi ad 

good time : a languag 





THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
ee 


Individual T Hangars 


First Class Repair Shop 
(A and E Mechanic) 


All Weather Runway 
Flight Instruction 
Planes for Rent 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


**e + 


Sho Offic 
F2-2127 CURTIS PARKER F2-2416 
DALLAS Owner-Instructor TEXAS 








IRCREDIT 


A 
INE. — 





| 
| 


FINANCE 


YOUR AIRPLANE 


@ Low Cost 

@ Fast Service 
@ Repair Loans » 
@ Convenient Terms 











YOUR AIRPLANE 


Low Rates 

Broad Coverage 

Cash or Repair Settlements 
Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 





Write, wire or phone 


GENE ROYER, Executive Vice President 


Meacham Field, Fort Worth 
6-1164 — Day and Night Phones — 


Yes » « « Weare pioneers of the Southwest Aviation Industry! 


all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


7-5450 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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A MAGIC LAMP... 


No, no magic lamp to help us get a difhcult job done . . . but there 
is something magic about the service we are giving civilian aviation! 
That’s because, instead of a magic lamp, we have men on the job who are 
experts—craftsmen who know how to get a job done with the greatest 
umount of speed and accuracy, and who have the finest of equipment to 
do it with. For these reasons, SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE is giving 
America’s fastest, most efficient service on high precision engine, airframe, 
instrument, propeller, radio and accessory work. And because it is giving 
the kind of fast, convenient service so necessary in today’s stepped 
up demands, private and commercial ships are coming to Southwest’s shops 
from every part of America, from Alaska, and from South and Central 
America! 








Piloted by R. S. LeSage, this Beechcraft NC-19493 carries officials of 
the LeSage Company and Lesco Incorporated to all parts of the United 
States in their job of keeping up vital oil production. Hangared and 
flown out of Dallas, the Beechcraft is serviced and maintained 


Southwest Airmotive 


wes nitive ©: 


COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


LOVE FIELD ° DALLAS, TEXAS 
































Rated capacity, 900 G.P.H. at 27.5 volts, 
14” Hg discharge pressure, 8°’ Hg inlet 
suction, 14.5 Amps. Max. Both ports are 
tapped 1 Ya‘ N.P.T. 














@ You are looking at a photo 
of a % cutaway view of 
ROMEC RD-5530 pump used 


on electric driven transfer 
pumping unit RD-6100. This unit in- 
cludes the transfer pump, the G.E. 
motor and the Sprague Radio Noise 
Filter. This Unit is used on the BOE- 
ING SUPER-FORTRESS B-29. 


NON-CORROSIVE THROUGHOUT 
AND NOT AFFECTED BY EXTREME 
TEMPERATURES. Motor is reversible, 
continuous duty, shunt wound and 
explosion-proof type. Rated .28 H.P. 
at 2500 R.P.M. and 24 volts D.C. 
Complete unit weighs only 13 Ibs., 
12 ozs. If you want a fuel transfer 
pump that is unexcelled in manufac- 
turing precision, performance, and 
reliability, write or wire for details 
on this RD-6100 unit today. 


eoMic 





Se ——— 
OWFLEC PUMP COMPANY 


122 ABBE ROAD ° ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 





